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A Decade of Tendencies in Curricula of 
State. Normal Schools 


By Grorer E. Wark, Pu. D., Lecturer on Epvcation, 
New Yorx Untversiry. 


_mmoM:£ &F CR some years past the writer has had occasion to 
F familiarize himself with the progress achieved by 


state normal schools in preparing students for the 
profession of teaching. To this end he has made 
an attempt to trace systematically the evolution of 
some outstanding tendencies. It has seemed to the 
writer that this could be done most satisfactorily, 
wnonn€ if data could be procured showing the status of the 
same school for two different years widely separated. In this wise 
some intelligent conception could be gained of the success with 
which a given school was adapting itself to the constantly and 
enormously increasing demand for better facilities and higher 
ideals for professional training. If now, further, the information 
needed could be got from schools whose geographical distribution 
and varied character would provide a fair sampling rather than a 
picked lot, the tendencies deduced might be said to typify fairly 
the practices of the average or median school the country over. 
With this end in view the writer some time since addressed re- 
quests for catalogs corresponding to the dcademic years 1903-04 
and 1913-14 to each of more than 150 selected schools located in 
all sections of the country, east, west, north, and south. From 
every school some response was obtained. In many cases, how- 
ever, catalogs corresponding to the earliest of the years mentioned 
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had not been preserved. For yet other schools the catalogs ob- 
tained did not provide the information necessary. To cover both 
these cases and in order to amplify generally the facts conveyed 
by the catalogs, many supplementary data through special cor- 
respondence had to be obtained. The catalogs alone, however, 
receive explicit mention in this article. 

Altogether 60 usable pairs of catalogs with the supplementary 
data before mentioned were obtained after considerable difficulty. 
They did not all correspond to exactly the same academic years, 
but the interval obtaining in each case was uniformly a decade. 

The schools represented in this study are located in 35 differ- 
ent states, as follows: 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
PD <a. vcdenss daeeews ee 3 PE kG Rie obaritectedesweags 4 
eA ae w anew ee ck se cae h ab es and ben ue 6 1 
NR ews 6s dec cb ee ole oars aan Sw alist codes Ale o:0 1 
New Hampshire ...........-++. Ri RRMA od cicddvcscccvcccoccedess 1 
BN IO ss cc ccoccnecsccecese Oat EE oicl' Die bow. die ores 1.6 4K0 06.0 2 
Cs cous ke vee de pat ee ee EE ins aid sn amass Wane ba 4 
Pennsylvania .........eceeeseee BED sie pies ciodevotcoddeses 3 
EE .caucbaceaeds sess Pr No ge aks 2 

I aS savas o bbsia® 1 

RE She O bis Bk 4 ond ante x66 oe 2 

eR ea a wines eee 2 

Te. 6 bdled see oibsncbacd ® 2 

16 25 

SOUTHERN DIVISION ee WESTERN DIVISION 

NS ae ee re Ns beeen 1 NY witcdo'ntu bhcderhneed eons 2 

MUOUNIIEN Soe ccc cccsecccesnccssions ee er 2 

Bomtucky .....cccscsccccscccccs BD GREED Soc cccccwgevecsencccs 1 

ESE Ee oe en 1 ESE EE eee ee ee 1 

Maryland ........+seeeeee. feces EQN a po cgc eh povesten eign ee 1 

i SO. oc csccccceececse 1 ED." diwb Sawa vabeeeseces 2 

EL coo bncan's ogee Ca00ees Dt EEE cece db dvetncsiesece 1 
West Virginia ...........se000. 1 

9 10 


The tendencies treated in the present article have to do with 
Courses of Study. Four distinct aspects are considered: (a) 
Number of Courses, (b) Types of Regular Courses, (c) Voca- 
tional Subjects both as Regular Branches of Study and as Bases 
for Courses leading to Supervisors’ Certificates or Diplomas, and 
(d) Professional Subjects. 

Number of Courses. 
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An examination of TABLE I reveals an interesting situation. 
Fifty schools in 1903-04 had 202 courses: in 1913-14 the same 


TABLE I: NUMBER OF COURSES 
(50 Pairs of Catalogs) 
No. Courses No.of Schools No. Courses No. of Schools No. Courses 


Per School 1904 1904 1914 1914 

1 7 7 4 4 

2 7 14 4 8 

3 8 24 8 24 

4 11 44 7 28 

5 6 30 f 20 

6 5 30 5 30 

7 3 21 7 49 

8 1 8 2 16 

9 0 0 4 36 

11 1 11 2 22 

12 0 0 1 12 

13 1 13 1 13 

15 0 0 1 15 

Total, 50 202 50 277 
1904 1914 
"Av. No. per school... .ccscvcccccvccccccccccesiccvcscccesens 4.4 5.54 
ED od age bb ice Gels Swe 04s Vi db ewe revenesanyea anna 4.3 5.5 


schools offered 277 courses. The extremes for 1904 are seven 
schools with one course each and one school with 13 courses: in 
1914 we find four schools having one course each, and one school 
having 15 courses. The mode for 1904 is four courses with 
eleven cases, and for 1914 it is three courses with eight cases. 
The number of courses per average and median school for each of 
the two years is indicated by the table. 

The outstanding fact revealed by TABLE I is, thus, the move- 
ment toward multiplication of courses, A close analysis of all the 
data that I have collected shows that this increase of courses has 
resulted in two ways: (1) through an increase in the number of 
standard or regular courses, but especially (2) through the addi- 
tion of special vocational courses. This diversification of activ- 
ity is strikingly illustrated in the case of a certain school which, 
ten years since, offered two standard courses: an English (or 
Latin) curriculum of four years, and a “professional” curricu- 
lum of one year. In these latter days the same school is able to 
exhibit the following 15 distinct courses: (a) Regular: one-year 
rural school, four-year elementary normal, one-year elementary 
high school, five-year advanced normal, two-year advanced high 
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school; (b) Vocational: two-year agriculture, two-year commer- 
cial, two-year domestic science, two-year kindergarten, two-year 
manual training, two-year physical education, two-year music, 
two-year music and art, one-year music and art, and two-year art. 
All of these vocational as well as the regular courses lead to cer- 
tificates or diplomas, and it is only such as these that we consider 
in TABLE I. 

It would be easy to show by other cases that this increase of 
courses indicates the attempt by some normal schools to provide 
professional training such as will prepare prospective teachers for 
the whole gamut of positions beginning with the kindergarten and 
ending with special supervision in a city school system. Thus we 
have the anomalous situation of many schools that undertake to 
prepare students for high school positions without providing any 
facilities for practice teaching in high school grades. If, as some 
of our best authorities contend, the specific function of the normal 
school is to train teachers for the elementary grades, there is evi- 
dently needed a more definite adaptation of means to ends. 

One thing is certain. If the number and variety of courses 
offered are any criteria for judgment, normal schools differ enor- 
mously among themselves as regards this very question of their 
appropriate sphere or function. There is apparently no standard 
that is to determine, within reasonable limits, just what the 
scope of professional training is to be. When four schools each 
offer one course in both 1904 and 1914, while another school fur- 
nishes 15 courses in 1914, the disparity is so large as to challenge 
attention. We must necessarily expect some diversity, but too 
great variation implies the lack of definite conceptions of appro- 
priate functions. There is much food for thought in the state- 
ments made by the U. S. Commissioner of Education in his report 
for the year ended June 30, 1912, as bearing directly on this 
moot question of the proper sphere of the normal school: first, 
that “the total number of graduates (of public and private nor- 
mal schools), 18,278, was large enough to supply less than 25 
per cent of the demand for new teachers in the elementary schools 
of the country” ; second, “that we must have more normal schools 
of a high grade, and they must be content to confine their efforts 
more to the high task of giving adequate preparation to a suffi- 
cient number of young men and women to supply teachers for the 
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elementary schools. In most states, at least, the duty of preparing 
teachers for the high schools should be left to schools or depart- 
ments of education in colleges or universities.”’* 


Regular Courses. 


We use the term “regular” here to designate the customary 
courses, leading to diplomas or certificates and incorporating the 
ordinary academic and professional subjects, in distinction from 
the vocational courses based on special subjects, as music, manual 
training, etc., and designed to prepare specialists in those branches. 
These vocational courses we shall consider in another division of 
this study. The limitations of the article preclude anything more 
than the mere mention of certain supplementary courses such as 
“post graduate”, “college preparatory”, “professional”, so-called, 
and “courses for experienced teachers”. No one of these has had 
any large vogue, and the data show that all are on the wane. 

TABLE II shows the conditions in vogue as regards length in 
years and entrance requirements of each of the most important 
regular courses. We shall consider first those. 


TABLE II: REGULAR COURSES 
(50 Pairs of Catalogs) 


Length of - No. of Per Cent. 
1 Course in Entrance Requirement Schools of Schools 
Years 1904 1914 1904 1914 
1 Graduation from grade 8 or Rur. School... 5 4 10 8 
2 Graduation from grade 8 or Rur. School... 5 3 10 6 
3 Graduation from grade 8 or Rur. School...11 6 22 12 
4 Graduation from grade 8 or Rur. School...27 19 54 38 
5 Graduation from grade 8 or Rur. School. . «@ 11 12 22 
2 Graduation from three-year High School.. 3 1 6 2 
3 Graduation from three-year High School.. 4 4 8 8 
2 Graduation from four-year High School...26 32 52 64 
3 Graduation from four-year High School... 5 2 10 4 
4 Graduation from four-year High School... 5 9 10 18 
. 1 Graduation from College.........s+.eeee. 12 9 24 18 
2 Graduation from College............eee0. 5 0 10 0 


a. Courses Requiring Graduation from Grade VIII or Rural 
School. 
, With respect to length we note that these courses represent five 
different types—the one-year, two-year, three-year, four-year, and 
five-year, respectively. The schools offering the five-year courses 


* Pp. XVII, XVIII, Introduction, Vol. L 
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have increased in number from 6 for 1904 to 11 for 1914, and in 
per cent. from 12 to 22; the schools giving the four-year course 
have, on the other hand, decreased in number from 27 to 19 and 
in per cent. from 54 to 38. The decrease in number and per 
cent. for the three-year course is also marked, the figures being 
11 and 6, and 22 and 12 for numbers and percentages, respectively. 
Slight decreases are also noted for the tworyear and one-year 
courses. 

Now, the tendencies indicated here are very gratifying, be- 
cause the decrease in number of the shorter courses and the conse- 
quent increase of the longer courses would seem to signify a bet- 
terment of standards. The only occasion for regret would appear 
to be that the movement toward improvement has not eliminated 
altogether the shorter courses named. In this day and age of 
superlative demands for professional training and efficiency, a 
normal school diploma that represents an advance of only one, 
two, or even three years beyond the work of the rural or elemen- 
tary school would seem to be something of an anachronism. We 
hear it argued, it is true, that the four-year course based on rural 
or elementary school graduation has certain advantages over the 
two-year course founded on graduation from high school. It is 
urged that the four-year course is longer, that those who take it 
are often experienced teachers, and that it is frequently pro- 
longed by those students who cannot follow it continuously, but 
must leave school from time to time to procure through teaching 
the means for their education. This carries a certain plausibility, 
but it does not dispose of the fact that, among other things, the 
four-year course necessarily duplicates a good deal of the work 
that ought to be done in the high school, and thus tends to crowd 
out the truly professional study. 


Then, too, high school graduation is pretty generally conceded - 


to be the lowest entrance standard compatible with the rank and 
dignity of a truly professional school of whatsoever kind. It has, 
indeed, been proposed as such by the normal school section of the 
National Educational Association, as the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions of 1908, quoted on page 810 of the proceed- 
ings of 1912, clearly indicate. It may be objected that in not a 
few states the lack of good four-year high schools makes necessary 
the inclusion of much academic subject matter in normal school 


= 
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courses. ‘The answer is, simply, that in such cases the normal 
schools could maintain a high school preparatory department, as 
has long been the practice in New York. 


b. Courses based on High School Graduation. 


TABLE II shows two types corresponding to the three-year 
high school, and three types belonging to the four-year high school. 
The former are of negligible importance, since they are found in 
only a few states. The two-year course for the three-year high 
school graduate shows a decrease in number of schools from three 
in 1904 to one in 1914. The three-year course was given in four 
schools in 1904 and four in 1914. It shows thus no change. 

There are, as we have stated, three types of courses correspond- 
ing to the four-year high school. Their lengths are two, three, 
and four years, respectively. Of these the two-year course has 
come to be considered the representative normal course for high 
school graduates. The schools offering it have increased in num- 
ber from 26 for 1904 to 32 for 1914, and in per cent. from 52 to 
64. Five schools in 1904 and two in 1914 gave the three-year 
course. Here a slight decrease is noted. The four-year course 
has, on the other hand, increased its representation. It appears 
in five schools in 1904 and nine in 1914. This course is confined, 
in the main, to normal schools that aspire to collegiate rank, and 
confer the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

The two types of courses based on college graduation are one 
and two years in length, respectively. The one-year course has 
decreased in number of schools from 12 to 9. The two-year course 
has disappeared altogether. This is matter for gratification. 
There is, first of all, no demand for such course. And, in the 
second place, it would seem that the normal school might find 
some better outlet for its surplus energy than through work de- 
signed for college graduates. 

Since, as has been stated, the two-year normal course based on 
completion of high school work of four years has become the 
“standard” course for high school graduates, it merits special con- 
sideration. It is apparent, in the first place, that even this course, 
though it represents a decided advance over the shorter courses 
based on graduation from Grade VIII or rural school, has not 
been considered altogether adequate. This is shown by the fact 
that three-year courses for high school graduates have been offered 
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at all, and that four-year courses with the same entrance require- 
ments have even increased in number. It must be conceded that, 
at the best, the training given to prospective teachers suffers in 
contrast with that required from candidates for other professions, 
as law and medicine. Entrance requirements are lower, and 
courses are shorter. The fees of the prosperous lawyer or doctor 
are, on the other hand, enormously in excess of the salary of the 
ordinarily successful teacher. If it were not so, we might still be 
in the epoch of the two-year law or medical school, or, indeed, in 
even the era of apprenticeship, when the embryo physician or at- 
torney served his time in the office of an old practitioner. It is, 
nevertheless, safe to predict that the time will soon arrive, if it 
is not already at hand, when a two-year course of professional 
training for prospective teachers will be regarded as only a tem- 
porary expedient made necessary by the widely varying facilities 
and standards ranging from the lowest to the highest, that mark 
the present transition stage in the educational progress of our 
country. 

The writer has given considerable attention to the academic 
subject-matter of this standard two-year normal course, and has 
made a careful comparison for 1904 and 1914 for each of a con- 
siderable number of schools. The facts revealed are very inter- 
esting, but do not lend themselves readily to tabular presentation. 
In the first place, specific schools vary widely as to the time al- 
lotted to a given subject, whether we consider different schools 
for the same year or the same schools for the two years named. 
One school, for instance, gave 160 hours to reading in 1904, while 
a second allotted 32 hours. The first school by 1914 had reduced 
its quota from 160 to 120 hours. Again, arithmetic, reading, 
grammar, algebra, geometry, botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, 
and biology each show decreased average time. United States 
history, physiology and hygiene, literature, physical education, 
and manual training each gain in average time. Music and 
drawing show decreases, while manual training has made the 
largest average gain—43 hours. Electives are increasing largely, 
though they characterize especially schools in the middle west. 

Our generalization founded on this analysis is, then, that this 
“standard” two-year normal course is offering a largely decreasing 
amount of high school academic work, and is giving increased at- 
tention to the professional subjects and to the “pedagogical” treat- 
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ment of the common branches. It is true that arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and reading show losses, but these are offset by the gains of 
history, hygiene, and geography. The decrease in time allotted 
to the common branches named is, moreover, slight in comparison 
with that suffered by the high school and college subjects, some of 
which, as algebra and geometry, receive attention scarcely worthy 
of mention. Latin has been practically eliminated. All this is 
as it should be. It could not be otherwise, indeed, if the normal 
school is to give distinctive professional training. 

We must, however, not overlook the fact that if the normal 
school through this two-year course is to correlate its work to 
best advantage with that of high schools, the secondary curricu- 
lum and teaching method will themselves need considerable at- 
tention. In the first place, the high school will have to present 
the important sciences, as biology, botany, physics, and chemis- 
try, in their relationships to the activities and problems of every 
day life. In the second place, the high school will have to give 
increasing attention -to those subjects, such as civics, ethics, or 
elementary sociology, that familiarize the student and prospective 
teacher with the meaning of education in terms of its adjustment 
to the existing social, moral, and political order. 

One word further. The professional treatment of common 
branches ought not to consist merely in review of those subjects 
as they are taught in the elementary school. Too often, unfor- 
tunately, this is the case. Under such circumstances the profes- 
sional study so-called is a misnomer. What the normal school 
student of the common branches would seem to need is a much 
broader horizon, a deeper and sounder perspective, a fundamental 
understanding of the way in which those subjects may best be 
socialized. It might well be that normal school instruction in 
those branches should discard the ordinary text-book presentation 
largely or altogether. The student needs now not so much a re- 
view of facts as a knowledge of the literature in the field of each 
subject. Through this enlarged conception of the significance of 
the content of a given subject, and an understanding of the best 
method of presenting it to pupils in school, the normal student 
ought to be fortified against the criticism so frequently made to 
the effect that the normal graduate teaches as he himself was 
taught in elementary schools despite the training he receives in the 
normal school. 
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Before we pass to the consideration of vocational courses, let us 
briefly recapitulate. We have shown the variations with respect to 
length and entrance requirements of the regular courses. We 
have found that they differ as to the former from one to five years, 
and as to the latter from Grade VIII or rural school to college. 
Here is certainly diversity enough to satisfy all tastes and ca- 
pacities. What has significance for us, however, is this: Although 
the two-year course for high school graduates has gained general 
acceptation among good schools, it has by no means become the 
representative course ‘for all schools. The four-year course for 
high school graduates, which represents a decided advance over 
the other, is confined to a very few of the best schools. We have, 
in fine, discovered no single course that, in consideration of its 
intrinsic worth or of its universality, may justly be considered the 
characteristic normal school course—the one having substantial 
recognition as the typical course best fitted to promote the training 
of teachers. It may be, indeed, that standardization in this case 
would be both impracticable and undesirable. We may, neverthe- 
less, properly urge a two-year normal course based on graduation 
from a four-year high school, fully accredited, as a minimum re- 
quirement from the point of view of appropriate academic and 
professional criteria. To oppose such standard with a four-year 
or even a five-year normal course based on graduation from 
Grade VIII or rural school is to put a premium upon inadequate 
preparation and to discourage graduation from high school or 
even attendance thereat. This is obvious from the circumstance 
that the’ normal school graduate, if also a high school graduate, 
will have needed fourteen years to procure his normal school 
diploma (eight, elementary; four, high; two, normal), while for 
the graduate of the elementary or rural school twelve or thirteen 
years will have sufficed. It is true that in some instances, per- 
haps in many, the latter may ultimately become a better teacher 
than the former. Such cases would, however, seem to be only the 
exceptions that test the rule. 


Vocational and Special Subjects and Supervisors’ Courses. 


Perhaps the most interesting development of recent years as 
regards courses of study is their incorporation of vocational or 
special subjects in regular courses and the granting of supervisor’s 
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certificates or diplomas attesting proficiency on the completion of 
specialized vocational courses. TABLE IV shows the first of 
these facts, and TABLE V, the other. 
TABLE IV: VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS AS PARTS OF REGULAR 
COURSES 


(50 Pairs of Catalogs) 
No. Schools Wherein Taught Per Cent. of Schools 


Subject 1904 1914 1904 1914 
PUIGIIUES oc ccccceccscauesss 4 26 8 52 
Commercial Branches ........ 13 17 26 34 
DORI ic ccncccdisesasastene 48 48 96 96 
ES cactthwanae suattaote 18 24 36 48 
Household Economics ........ 6 42 12 ¢ 84 
Manual Training ............. 28 43 56 86 
ewes eh a hse coke bn eee 49 50 98 100 
Physical Education ...........38 44 76 88 

Bureal Mawdation. ....<civecsss 4 21 8 42 


‘As for admission to these special courses, graduation from 
some high school is quite generally made the prerequisite. 
TABLE V: SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL COURSES LEADING TO 
SUPERVISORS’ CERTIFICATES OR DIPLOMAS 


(50 Pairs of Catalogs) 
No. Schools Wherein Taught Per Cent. of Schools 


Subject 1904 1914 1904 1914 
AGTIOUIGUTE 6000 ccsccicciveces 0 4 0 8 
Commercial Branches ........ 4 10 8 20 
ie |) Mee Pere eee erie re 5 9 10 18 
MOOG: iene 0h bins Keane sence 0 1 0 2 
Household Economies ........ 3 19 6 38 
Manual Training ............ 6 17 12 34 
MG . duce wn away s2 200s ates 7 17 14 34 
Physical Education .......... 1 5 2 10 
Rural Education ............. 4 15 8 30 


Now, the significance of TABLES IV and V is quite obvious. 
Normal schools are recognizing the highly differentiated social 
conditions of today. They realize that a large part of their busi- 
ness is to train teachers who know enough to know that the school 
must minister to the needs of the community, and that the life of 
the pupil must be at one with the life of society. Normal schools 
have, thus, not been content to include vocational or special sub- 
jects in their regular courses. They have not thought it suff- 
cient to give as much of music, drawing, physical education, man- 
ual training, ete., as the ordinary rural or graded school teacher 
would need to know. Some of these same schools have gone 
farther, and have established courses whose design it is to pre- 
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pare specialists or supervisors in the branches named. We have 
here indicated a tendency quite legitimate and worthy of praise. 
There are, however, certain considerations touching the role of 
vocational branches in regular courses or their use as bases for 
specialized training that justify very brief discussion. 

Normal schools should, it would seem, always take into account 
their respective locations and facilities in determining the special 
subjects that they may best emphasize. If the catalogs are to be 
taken at face value, some of these institutions are great clearing- 
houses of human activity and industry in manifold forms. Would 
not a positive gain be achieved, if every school were to relate its 
energies intelligently to its location and its capacities, and limit 


itself to the one thing or the few things it should and can do best? ° 


The particular type of community service that the normal school 
is to render, and its ability to handle adequately one special 
activity rather than another—do not these criteria suggest a 
careful reckoning of means and ends? 

No one probably would venture to deny that normal schools 
without exception should include special branches as required 
subject-matter of their regular courses. The tendency of all 
schools, north, south, east, and west is in this direction. It is a 
fair presumption, on the other hand, that only those schools qual- 
ified by location, organization, and equipment should ordinarily 
undertake the preparation of specialists or supervisors. In New 
York and Wisconsin at least this practice obtains. Wisconsin, 
for instance, assigns to one school the special professional courses 
in domestic science and art; to another, those in industrial train- 
ing; to a third, those in agriculture; while to a fourth are allotted 
the courses in commercial subjects. It is significant to note that 
this fourth school is located in Milwaukee, a metropolitan centre 
in which commercial high schools and ordinary business colleges 
would give ready place to teachers trained in commercial branches. 
An efficient because intelligent community service is thus assured. 

It would seem, then, that the arrangement obtaining in Wis- 
consin could not fail to promote coherency and unification in the 
work undertaken and avoid unnecessary duplication in effort and 
wasteful expenditure of time and money. It would give us a 
definite application of the minimum-maximum principle of suc- 
cessful school administration. Even the poorest school, that is 
to say, would be expected to teach as much of music, manual 
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training, etc., as the ordinary normal graduate would need to 
know. From the best schools, on the other hand, could properly 
be required more elaborate and highly specialized training. The 
Wisconsin plan would tend also to curtail decidedly the total num- 
ber of courses leading to diplomas or certificates, and would thus 
suggest certain limitations that would assist us in interpreting 
more intelligently from the qualitative and quantitative view- 
points the legitimate sphere of professional training. 


Professional Subjects. 


We have already noted the tendencies as regards the academic 
content of the “standard” two-year normal course for graduates 
of four-year high schools. The limitations of space prevent us 
from considering in any detail the subject-matter, whether acae 
demic or professional, of any other course. It is important to 
bear in mind that, notwithstanding radical differences among the 
academic subjects in various courses, such, for instance, as those 
prescribed for graduates of elementary and high schools, the 
amount of professional work required in psychology, method, ete., 
is practically the same for all purposes. It will be worth while, 
then, to consider briefly just what professional subjects have 
largest general vogue. 


TABLE VI: PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS REQUIRED 
(50 Pairs of Catalogs) 
No. Schools Wherein Taught Per Cent. of Schools 


Subject 1904 1914 1904 1914 
NID: Oo. waded coebhece 12 9 24 18 
BN Lia's has 0 tinh 440 85 Sapo ck 9 8 18 16 
History of Education ........ 45 44 90 88 
PEN 83 do ose ecbbeecewniesses 6 4 12 8 
POURRORG®  . ns csectccccioene 39 41 78 82 
Philosophy of Education ....13 9 26 18 
Psychology .....cccccsccccess 49 49 98 98 
School Hygiene .......i...6+- 3 5 6 10 
School Management ......... 39 42 78 84 
School LOW 2... .csescccsesees 14 19 28 38 
Special Method ..........++.- 34 38 68 76 


An examination of TABLE VI discloses some suggestive facts. 
Of all the more important professional subjects usually taught in 
normal schools, psychology is given in the largest number. In 
the table psychology appears with 49 schools in 1904 and exactly 

* “Pedagogy’’ comprehends ‘‘General Method’’, “Principles of Education’, 


“Science of Education’, etc. The term is very indefinite, but in its use we 
have merely followed the nomenclature of the catalogs themselves. 
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the same number in 1914 (psychology is not expressly entered 
in the catalog of one school in the former year and of another 
school in the latter year: in the first case it may have been in- 
cluded in the “Pedagogy of Common Branches”: in the second, in 
“Principles of Teaching.” ) After psychology comes history of 
education, which was taught in 45 schools in 1904 and in 44 in 
1914. Omitting detailed analysis, it may be pointed out that 
school hygiene, as a specific subject, shows an increase much too 
small in consideration of its importance, having advanced from 
3 to 5 schools for the two years concerned. It seems rather strange, 
too, that logic is to be credited with 6 and ethics with 9 schools 
in 1904 as over against 3 schools for school hygiene for the same 
year. And, though logic has only 4 schools in 1914, ethics has 8, 
which is an excess of three over the 5 schools for school hygiene 
in 1914. Im brief, of the eleven subjects listed, school hygiene, 
school management, school law, “pedagogy”, and special method 
were taught in more schools in 1914 than in 1904, while the re- 
verse is true of child study, history of education, philosophy of 
education, logic, and ethics. Psychology has neither gained nor 
lost, but maintains its ascendency. It must be borne in mind that 
we are here emphasizing tendencies, and, interpreted in this light, 
the figures cited we believe to be typical for the country in general. 

We find, thus, that normal schools tend to vary largely as to the 
professional subjects that appropriately precede the final year of 
practice teaching. Here again we note the lack of a norm or 
standard. If there were one, we could expect to find five or six 
of the most important subjects taught in every school. The ten- 
dency, to be sure, is to incorporate psychology, history of educa- 
tion, school management, some form of “pedagogy” so-called, and 
special method in every regular course, but we can say little more 
than this. My own statements regarding variations in practice 
are fully corroborated by the results of a recent study made by 
Sanders.* Sanders reports the findings of a questionnaire in- 
vestigation of the professional work preceding practice teaching 
done in 79 state normal schools, and shows that psychology is 
taught in 68 schools or 86 per cent., history of education in 28 
schools or 35 per cent., school management in 27 schools or 34 
per cent., and special method in 33 schools or 42 per cent. My 


* SANDERS, W. H.—“A Study of Professional Work as Presented in the 
State Normal Schools of the United States.’’ Pedagogical Seminary, Mar., 1913. 
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own figures for 1914 show much more homogeneity in practice 
than do those just cited, and indicate that if I err at all, the mis- 
take lies on the side of conservativeness in the interpretation of 
the confusing data and nomenclature of normal school catalogs. 

While, therefore, the basis for teaching in terms of adequate 
professional training is theoretically the same in all sections of 
the country, the actual practice indicates not only large but even’ 
excessive diversity. To say, then, that a given individual is a 
graduate of a normal school is not to imply that he has had, by 
and large, as much history of education, psychology, or what not 
as a graduate of any other normal school. We cannot assume ar- 
bitrarily, in fact, that he has had any at all. 

If now, significant variations obtain as to the prescribed pro- 
fessional subjects taught in normal schools, the differences in the 
amount of time allotted to the subjects once chosen are even more 
striking. In this connection let us examine TABLE VIL. 

Psychology Schl. Man’g’t Hist. of Ed. Pedagogy Spec. Meth, 


No. Schls. No. Schls. No.Schls. No.Schls. No. Schis. 
No. Hours 1904 1914 1904 1914 1904 1914 1904 1914 1904 1914 


0O— 19 1 0 

20— 39 1 1 7 7 1 2 4 4 1 0 
40— 59 4 2 4 + 5 5 1 1 
60— 79 3 6 5 3 14 12 10 8 6 1 
80— 99 7 7 1 2 3 7 1 3 
100—119 4 4 0 1 4 3 4 3 2 2 
120—139 5 8 4 2 1 0 
140—159 2 0 1 0 0 1 
160—179 2 4 0 3 0 3 
180—199 6 2 0 8 
200—219 1 0 3 0 
220—239 
240—259 1 0 
300—319 1 0 
320—339 0 1 
360—379 0 1 
600—619 1 0 
700—719 1 0 
1160—1179 0 1 


1904 1914 1904 1914 1904 1914 1904 1914 1904 1914 
Tot. No. Schls. 32 32 18 18 30 30 26 26 16 16 
Av. No. Hrs. 126.2 106.6 45 69.1 74.1 71.6 66.9 72.8 177.8 234.6 
Median Hrs. 120.2 100.2 45 55 60.8 60.8 60.5 60.5 80.0 180.6 


Here I have made some very careful comparisons in order to 
exhibit tendencies in connection with the time allotted to the five 
professional subjects already shown to enjoy the greatest vogue 
among normal schools. I have excluded rigidly all cases wherein 
the data given by the catalogs or in correspondence are so ambigu- 
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ous or so indefinite as to make correct computation problematic. 
This procedure reduces the number of schools that are properly 
comparable, but it also strengthens decidedly the exactness of the 
reckonings made, and enables us more authoritatively to deduce 
tendencies. For the sake of clearness and accuracy I have based 
the computations made on “hours” rather than “weeks”, as is 
commonly done. The “hour” here signifies the standard class 
period, whether 40, 45, or 50 minutes in length. The “week” 
used as the unit of measurement, is very misleading, unless it is 
arbitrarily interpreted to mean five recitation periods, since many 
normal schools give only three or four such periods weekly to cer- 
tain professional subjects. I have calculated for each subject both 
average and median number of hours for both 1904 and 1914. It 
may be worth while to point out again that we are here not con- 
cerned with any specific courses of study, since, as before indi- 
cated, the amount of professional work required in such subjects 
as psychology, history of education, etc. is in the aggregate about 
the same for all courses. 

Discussion of TABLE VII must be limited to an exposition of 
tendencies. In the case of psychology, the figures for average and 
median in a comparison of the two years, 1904 and 1914, both 
show a tendency toward decrease of the time allotted to this sub- 
ject. In school management both average and median exhibit a 
tendency toward increase of time given. A comparison of the 
averages for 1904 and 1914 for history of education shows a slight 
decrease, but the median for both years is the same. In pedagogy 
the average for 1904 is 66.9 and for 1914, 72.8 hours. The me- 
dian shows about the same time for both years. 

When we come to special method, we have to consider varia- 
tions of an extreme type. The mode for 1904 is 60-79 hours with 
six cases and for 1914, 180-199 hours with eight cases. The 
average for 1904 is 177.8 and for 1914, 234.6 hours, while the 
median for the former year is 80 and for the latter, 180.6 hours. 
The medians differ from each other and the averages are so much 
in excess of the medians on account of the enormous disparity 
marking the extremes of the series. In the interest of strict 
mathematical accuracy, the schools giving the largest amount of 
time should doubtless have been eliminated, because their inclusion 
in the series makes the average too high and therefore misleading. 
But I have decided to retain them in order to show the large dif- 
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ferences in the amount of time assigned to the subject. And, 
since it is a matter of common knowledge that the time varies 
by an entire year or more, the figures exhibited in the present 
table convey a pretty accurate impression after all. The median 
is to be taken as the measure in this case, of course. In any 
event, my conclusion would be that the tendency is strongly toward 
increase in the time given to the subject, and it is correct interpre- 
tation of the tendencies rather than strict mathematical exactness 
in terms of averages and medians as such, that we need in this and 
in all the other cases reported. 

In general, then, we may say that the foregoing figures indicate 
the prevalence of three modes: the one-year, the half-year, and 
the one-term (“one term” indicates, of course, one-third of an 
academic year, which may vary from 36 to 40 weeks in length). 
To the one-year mode belongs special method; to the half-year, 
psychology; and to the one-term, school management, history of 
education, and “pedagogy.” A “one-year mode”, it may be added, 
implies one hour per day for an academic year:—so for the other 
modes specified. 

The outstanding fact is, of course, the surprising variations in 
the time apportioned to the several professional subjects by the 
normal schools. We have already noted the lack of a standard to 
determine what professional subjects may properly be required. 
Much more conclusive, however, is the evidence of the absence of 
any norm as regards the time to be allotted to the subjects once 
chosen. And, while the amount of time given to a subject is not 
the sole criterion by which to evaluate the role that subject plays 
in specific schools, large variations in time are a positive index to 
the different conceptions of the worth of the subject prevailing 
among the several schools concerned. If, then, there is no una- 
nimity of opinion as to what professional branches ought to be 
taught, and if, further, there is nothing like a common understand- 
ing as regards the amount of time due to the subjects that are 
taught, we are certainly carrying the laissez-faire doctrine of pro- 
fessional training to its logical conclusion. 

On the basis of twenty weeks to the semester, and twenty hours 
per week of studies requiring preparation, the student pursuing 
the two-year normal course based on graduation from four-year 
high school will have had to complete 1600 hours of work to be 
entitled to his diploma. If, now, five hours are considered as 
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constituting a week-unit in any subject, 320 such weeks will be 
required altogether. It is probably fair to say that the average 
school offering this two-year course allots three-fourths of the time 
to prescribed work, and that one-half of this apportionment is 
given to professional studies, including the so-called “review” of 
the common branches. On this basis out of a total of 320 week- 
units only 120 are given to professional work. 

The present unsettled conditions make suggestions hazardous, 
but it might be fair to say that the average normal school ought to 
give a minimum of 155 weeks or 775 hours to the professional 
branches in a two-year course for four-year high school graduates. 
Of this time psychology would receive 100 hours, an amount 
recommended by Professor Whipple as- sufficient for elementary 
general and educational psychology, if skillfully employed. This 
coincides, indeed, with the average time actually given by the 100 
normal schools investigated by Professor Whipple.* To “peda- 
gogy” so-called might be apportioned 100 hours, an amount in 
excess of the average indicated by TABLE VII. History of edu- 
cation could receive 75 hours. TABLE VII shows the present 
average time for this subject as 72 hours, and.this doubtless repre- 
sents pretty fairly the proper apportionment. School manage- 
ment, school law, and school hygiene might share 100 hours—a 
proportion of one-half for the first two and one-half for the third 
might be satisfactory. Special method with observation would 
receive the major portion of two semesters, and this corresponds 
to the median time for this subject as indicated by TABLE VII. 
The time thus assigned to special method is, however, reckoned 
independently of the amount that may be considered as needed not 
for “review” but for the true pedagogical or professional. treat- 
ment of the common branches, to which we have already referred. 
100 hours would be needed for the actual work of instruction in 
practice teaching, and this corresponds to the time given by the 
median school the country over. As a matter of fact, the student- 
teacher ought to spend at least two hours per day in the room of 
which he has charge. The remaining 100 hours out of the’ total 
of 775 could be applied to best advantage (as, for instance, in 
child study), as circumstances might determine, 

We find, thus, no great cause for complaint with the average or 


* WHIPPLE, G. M.—‘‘Teaching of Psychology in Normal Schools.” Psycho- 
logical Monog., No. 51, Vol. XII, April, 1910. 
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median time allotted to the professional subjects, as indicated by 
TABLE VII, and this average and median might well be taken as 
fair criteria for determining the proper apportionment in nearly 
every case. But the fact is, of course, that either of these meas- 
urements if taken alone would convey a very misleading impres- 
sion as to the actual practice. It is the’ remarkable variations 
within the series for any specific subject that challenge our at- 
tention, and excite our surprise. In corroboration of my own 
conclusions, it will be opportune to cite the findings of another 
investigator. Sanders, for instance, mentions the cases of three 
schools.* The first of these, he states, allots 156 hours to psy- 
chology, 156 hours to general method, 156 hours to school man- 
agement, and 78 hours to history of education—an aggregate of 
546 hours. ‘The second school gives 47 hours to psychology, 66 
hours to general method, 60 hours to school management, and 40 
hours to history of education—a total of 213 hours. The third 
school, strange to relate, gives no attention to any one of these 
subjects! 

There is a further consideration. Just as there is no norm to 
determine what branches should be taught, or how much time 
should be given to the subjects that are taught, so too there seems 
to be no set body of opinion as to what the content of some of the 
most important professional subjects for normal school work 
properly comprises. I have given much consideration to this lat- 
ter point, and did space permit, it would be easy to show the 
large diversities of interpretation that obtain. This applies to 
some extent to psychology and history of education, but it is espe- 
cially true of pedagogy. In a few cases this subject is made to 
comprehend all the work usually given by the department of edu- 
cation, as psychology, history of education, and school manage- 
ment. In many schools “principles of education” and “general 
method” are subsumed under “pedagogy”, while in not a few 
others these subjects are treated as distinctive branches. One 
school groups “elementary psychology”, “educational psychology”, 
and “advanced psychology” under “education”, while “pedagogy” 
is made to include “elementary pedagogy and teaching’, “method- 
ology”, “didacties and teaching”, and “folk-lore games.” In yet 
another school “pedagogy” is interpreted as covering the “mean- 
ing of education ; the aims of education ; the function of the school 


* SANDERS, W. H.—Op. Cit. 
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and of the teacher in sublimation; development or regulation of 
the native instincts, capacities, and interests of children; the me- 
dia of education; and the general features of method in educa- 
tion.” I have, in fact, found practices so varying and conflicting 
that, in computing the time for pedagogy in TABLE VII, I have 
had no recourse other than to group uniformly under this heading 
the courses taught in “principles of education”, “principles of 
teaching”, “science of education,”’ etc. 

If, now, in conclusion, we were to attempt to summarize the ten- 
dencies to be deduced from the data presented in this article, we 
would have something like the following: 

(1) A decrease in the number of schools offering the shorter 
courses based on low entrance requirements, and an increase in 
the number of schools giving the “standard” two-year course for 
four-year high school graduates. This indicates an approximation 
to a higher scholastic standard that has not, however, resulted in 
the establishment of any typical course receiving general recogni- 
tion as an embodiment of the best practices or ideals of professional 
training. 

(2) An increasing emphasis on the pedagagical or profes- 
sional study of the common branches and largely decreasing at- 
tention to the academic subject-matter of high school and college 
grade incorporated in the two-year course for high school gradu- 
ates. 

(3) <A large increase in the number of schools prescribing 
vocational or special subjects for regular courses, and a consider- 
able increase in the number of schools offering specialized voca- 
tional courses leading to supervisors’ certificates or diplomas. This 
signifies a gratifying adaptation to current social conditions, 
which could doubtless be made still more successful through more 
systematic organization of this work as suggested hereinbefore. 

(4) Multiplication of courses in general, and incident to this, 
enormous variations in the scope of the work done, indicating the 
absence of definite underlying conceptions of the appropriate 
sphere of professional training. 

(5) ‘A considerable variation among normal schools in regard 
to the professional subjects properly to be incorporated in regu- 
lar courses leading to diplomas or certificates. The branches 
taught in most schools are psychology, history of education, school 
management (with or without school law), pedagogy (in one form 
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or another), and special method, frequency being indicated in 


descending order of titles beginning with psychology. 

(6) A great variation among normal schools with respect to 
the time properly to be allotted to the several professional sub- 
jects. The trend of the average or median school is toward three 
modes: one-year for special method, half-year for psychology, and 
one-term (one-third of a year), for pedagogy, history of education, 
and school management. 

(7) Marked differences among normal schools with respect to 
the appropriate treatment of the several professional branches. 
Vagueness of aim and indefiniteness of subject-matter are espe- 
cially characteristic of psychology, history of education, and ped- 
agogy. 

The foregoing tendencies must be interpreted, in our judgment, 
as reflecting, by and large, the absence of any scientific basis for 
professional training consciously formulated by the normal schools 
themselves. By reason of the lack of norms, the term “profes- 
sional training” carries no definite significance, and there is no 
concensus of opinion regarding the procedure that it properly 
implies. While some diversity of practice among normal schools 
as regards professional training is both natural and wholly legiti- 
mate, great variations with respect to points that are fundamental 
would seem to betray the lack of scientific conceptions of its scope 
and its office such as should underlie and motivate the whole pro- 
cedure. This is not to be interpreted, of course, as attempting to 
nullify for a moment the splendid service that for years our best 
normal schools have been rendering to elementary education in 
this country. There is, nevertheless, much in the situation that 
would seem to warrant the recommendation, as made by others, 
that the whole problem of professional training in state normal 
schools be referred to a body or commission of educational ex- 
perts. These would be persons whose experience and competency 
would give appropriate weight to any conclusions and recommen- 
dations that they might formulate on the basis of a truly scientific 
investigation such as they would be able to undertake. Without 
some such medium will professional training ever be made a 
truly systematic, scientific, procedure, and will there ever evolve 
such norms and criteria as will establish some one recognized 
BEST method of preparing the student for the high calling of 
the teacher ? 








Three Experiments in Pupil Self-Government _ [ 
By R. R. Smirn, Joxrer, Int. 


cs TE purpose of this paper it twofold: (1) to discuss 
very briefly the fundamental principles of. pupil 
T self-government; (2) to give the results of three ex- z 
periments with pupil self-government. The quan- | 
titative unit of measure is the school building. 
What is pupil self-government? ( Pupil self-gov- 
ernment is the government of pupils by pupils 
under the invisible direction of teachers.) Whygdoes | 
pupil self-government often fail? Pupil self-government often 
fails because the teachers make the mistake of throwing the entire | 
responsibility of the government upon the pupils, or because the 
teachers are not skilful enough to keep their direction of affairs 
invisible ?- Under what conditions may pupil self-government suc- 
ceed? Pupil self-government may succeed in a school where the 
student body is largely homogeneous, in which the members of the 
faculty are in sympathy with the movement and are skilful enough : 
to use the indirect method instead of the direct method. Is pupil | 
self-government worth while? One may answer this question best 
by asking a second, for upon the answer to the second depends the 
answer to the first. Is the development of a democratic, self- 
reliant, resourceful, thinking student body more worth while than 
turning out a made-to-measure, forced-fed, mentally-dyspeptic, 
memory-laden student body ? {fo those who advocate the thought 
method of teaching, without doubt self-government is worth while. } i 
To the memory stuffers, it would be merely a source of trouble. 3 
‘Pupil self-government is democratic; it is progressive, it de- tg 
velops thinkers, it gives play for initiative, it makes possible 
training for leadership, it makes possible the rule of the majority i 
of self-respecting students in place of the rule of the lawless mi- 
nority. ) 

I am not, however, placing myself upon record as being in- 
discriminatingly in favor of the method—or more properly speak- 
ing, of the device. If it were a method one might look for a widely 
successful working out of the scheme, but since it is plainly a de- 
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vice, it is confined to those teachers who are able to use it. Forcing ! 
it upon others only causes unhappiness. 

My thinking along the lines of pupil self-government began) 
when I was in high school some fifteen years ago. I believed in 
it heartily at that time. , Then and for some time afterward I 
looked upon it as a method instead of a device. During four years 
of teaching in the district schools, I experimented with it, for the 

most part successfully. 

My first experiment which is worth recording in detail was in 
the Coesse (Ind.) Township High Sehool. At the time of the ex- 
periment, Coesse was a three-year high school with one teacher for 

forty high school students. This teacher acted also as principal of 
the four grade teachers in the same building. 
Obviously the self-government scheme came as an administrative 
| \« device. I could be in only one place at one time. With the ordi- 
nary school management prevalent, I must be housed for recita- 
tion purposes with my forty pupils. If I visited my grade 
| teachers, I must leave my forty pupils to their own resources 
during my absence. If they were to work in the library they 
must work alone. I need not paint for you the picture. What 
; would a group of men or women do if suddenly left to their own 
resources after being subjected to outside pressure? By the laws 
of physics they would tend to disorganize. The problem then 
was one of physics. The force holding the group together must 


be coherent rather than : exherent. 

I called together a group of boys and girls whom I considered 

) Jeaders. I may as well state now that one of the secrets of using _ 
the self-governing device successfully is the selection of leaders. | 
: I explained to them my plan.’ They were not 80 vel very enthusiastic. 
My next move was to talk formally concerning it before the whole 
t school. The third step was individual work on the part of the + 
leaders. For two weeks there was informal discussion among the 

j students and patrons. At the end of that time by previous ar- 
rangement a petition was circulated asking for pupil self-govern- 
ment. -I ‘refused to grant a charter for the purpose unless there 
were forty names upon the petition: This unanimity gradually 
came about. The petition was filed for future need. A charter . 
was issued granting them the right to form a government of their 
own. The main clauses of that charter were these: (1) no law 
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shall be made which conflicts with the laws already in force for 
the government of the building; (2) the government must be 
efficient, failure means reversion to government by the principal; 
(3) the officers of the government will be backed by the principal, 
the township trustee, and the county superintendent. 

In accordance with this charter, the students set to work to 
formulate their government. Strange as it may seem, they studied 
the state and federal constitutions and also’ some municipal con- 
stitutions. Their constitution was adapted from these. It pro- 
vided for a legislative department consisting of a council, an 
executive department consisting of marshals, and a judicial de- 
partment. Trials were by jury. I retained the right of veto to 
all laws. I was the supreme court. However, the veto was not 
needed nor did any cases ever reach the supreme court. The 
government worked as smoothly as any democratic government is 
likely to work. There came problems, but they were solved, and I 
believe the solving pf them was as valuable as the solving of the 
algebra and geometry problems which we also did. The study room 
was taken care of by students and was kept in much better order 
than I usually kept it. The library was made a place for work. 
As principal, I was at liberty to visit my grade rooms. As a 
teacher, I was able to hear my recitations in a separate room. 
This, of course, left the study room free from the disturbance of 
recitations. I forgot to mention that the whole school was or- 
ganized into a debating society which met every Friday evening. 
In addition to the training gained in public speaking in this way, 
there was that gained through the different meetings incidental 
to the self-government organization. The pupils who took part in 
this self-governing scheme were not deficient in scholarship. 

My second experiment in pupil self-government was in a 
school of about the same size as the first. It was at Oampbells- 
burg, Indiana. Campbellsburg at that time was a four-year high 
school with one teacher. Again you will see the necessity of ad- 
ministrative ingenuity. The board of education insisted upon 
the fourth year and intimated that, if I was unable to teach four 
years of high school work to forty students at ninety dollars a 
month, there were others who would. I needed the money. 

My previous success had made me fool-hardy. I began pupil 
self-government at once. My wife was teaching the fifth and sixth 
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grades. By careful planning we divided up the work so that we 
were able to handle the four years of high school work and the 
fifth and sixth grades, but I must not give away secrets, 

The details of the self-government were much the same as at 
Coesse. There was one difference. At Campbellsburg, we had a 
larger percentage of girls. A democracy of girls is not a democracy 
of boys. Debating,ran into dramatics. But the government worked. 

Two points are worth noting in connection with this experi- 
ment. By means of the government we were able to organize our 
classes and alternate the work in such a manner that the school 
could be upon a certified basis at once and a short time later upon 
a commissioned basis. But the commission is the end of another 
story. 

Campbellsburg was cursed with a frame firetrap which had been 
condemned. For years back the town had needed a new building. 
Through the organization of the students in the self-government 
scheme this became possible. I may truthfully say that the-high 
school pupils worked through the scheme for this building. en- 
eraled by the banker’s son, a brilliant freshman, they sta a 
publicity campaign. They financed the movement by means of 
plays. They billed the town week after week and finally started 
out with a petition reading, “We, the undersigned are in favor of 
a new school building.” The town was divided into sections, each 
group of students taking one section. When they came back to 
school at the close of the day, they had over ninety per cent of the 
people on the petition. Next week the local paper donated half 
the issue to the campaign and ran the petition along with articles 
in favor of the building. Well, they got the building and with 
the building a commission was possible. Organized pupil self- 
government did it. Qf course the building would have come 
eventually, but not so soon, for they were no nearer the solution 
then, than they had been ten years before, 

My last definite experiment was at Ellettsville, Indiana. Here 
again I may say that organized pupil self-government was instru- 
mental] in bringing about a change in school affairs. The scheme, 
however, was rather the reversal of the one used at Campbellsburg. 
At Ellettsville the school was already commissioned, holding this 
commission from year to year under promise of replacing the old 
disease-breeding schoolhouse with a modern structure. It soon 
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became apparent that the first step in securing a new building was 
. to get rid of the commission. We did. Due to the work of the 
high school pupils, Ellettsville today has a new building. 

Pupil self-government at Ellettsville was a mistake notwith- 
standing. The pupils were not prepared for it. For three years 
they had been used to military discipline of the strictest type. 
Under such a government they had not needed to think. The 
teachers had done that for them. To be set at the irksome, 
thought-requiring task of constructing a government for them- 
selves and of deciding for themselves the right or wrong of mat- 
ters, was not exceedingly welcome. Through all ages people have 
rebelled at having to think and through all ages they will rebel. 
Freedom thrust upon slaves has never brought an excess of joy. 
Ellettsville proved no exception. Then, too, the grade teachers 
were not in sympathy, nor was the high school principal. For all 
these reasons, I was extremely foolish to use pupil self-govern- 
ment—but it stirred up the community as well as the teachers 
and pupils to thinking and that is satisfying—at a distance. 

In summary, I wish to state again that pupil self-government is 
a device, not a method. As a device, it may be used successfully 
by some teachers while for others it is a waste of time. Where 
the conditions are happy, with its various adaptations it can be 
made to develop the pupil into a thinking citizen. A thinking 
citizen is worth while. 
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Improving Elementary Latin 
By R. F. Patmer, Evanston, It. 


HEREIN can we improve the teaching of Latin 
which precedes the reading of Cesar? The three 
W great questions into which the subject divides_it- 
self are the selecting, the grouping, and the presen- 

tation of Latin facts. 
.I, A. As to selecting, we find in the typical be- 
ginning book many facts which ought not to be 
OM there. What are the grounds for exclusion? The 
better question is, “What are the grounds for inclusion for those 
facts which are selected?” Surely there cannot be two minds as 
to the necessity of omitting all facts which are not used at all in 
Cesar. But there are a great many other facts which ought not to 
be included in the beginning book, which might better wait until 
they are actually needed in the reading of Cesar. Only the great, 
outstanding, regular facts ought to be included in the beginning 
book. The exceptions, the peculiarities, the idioms can wait until 
they are needed. Then they will have a greater vividness when 
studied out of connected prose rather than in manufactured ex- 

ercises, 

The importance of this question of proper selection becomes 
fully evident only by a detailed analysis of a typical textbook. I 
have made such an analysis, and my findings are that one-fourth 
of the material of the beginning book is not needed in Cesar, and 
another fourth had better wait until Cesar. Proper selecting, 
then, means cutting the beginning book in two. 

I, B. The constructive aspect of the selecting question recog- 
nizes the relation of Latin to English. This relation is truly so 
important that no student ought to spend even one term in the 
study of the Latin language without learning each day something 
important about the relation of that language to his own. 

To those who drop Latin within two years, this study of its 
relation to English will remain as the only benefit. And ought we 
not to plan for the benefit of the fnultitude who drop out? 
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I believe that this important subject of Etymology can be best 
studied in a separate textbook, rather than in the regular Latin 
book. The two aims are so antithetical that they had best be 
developed in separate books. The vocabulary of the Latin book, 
for example, will be confined to words commonly used in Cesar, 
in preparation for the succeeding work in Latin; whereas the vo- 
eabulary of the Etymology book will contain words important in 
English, with no reference to Cesar. 

That this study of Etymology will remain the only benefit to 
students who lose out in their struggle with Latin, is supported by 
the character of subject-matter which is prepared for and read 
during the first two years. Is it well to spend two whole years on 
the military details of campaigns in a remote age? More than 
one-half of those who successfully complete second year Latin 
will never read any further Latin. 

II. As to our second question, that of grouping, put the easy, 
regular, valuable facts in the earlier lessons to give the pupil ease 
and acquaintance with the language. 

Consider the following quotation from the preface of a typical 
textbook: “The grouping of the material throughout the book has 
been made to follow as nearly as possible the arrangement of all 
our Latin grammars. By this means the grammar work of the 
second year is made to involve no readjustment, but becomes 
simply the consistent working out of the plan inaugurated with the 
beginning book.” 

I wish to put in italics the two phrases follow the arrangement 
and involve no re-adjustment. 

In reality ought the beginning book to be a miniature gram- 
mar? I believe that this plan of the miniature grammar is the 
chief defect in the teaching of Latin today. By this plan each 
subject in turn, (Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, etc.) for the sake of 
completeness and orderly arrangement, is treated in greater de- 
tail than the progress of the pupil warrants. Many specialized 
facts occur in the early lessons, necessary, to be sure, to the 
ideal of orderly arrangement, but meaningless, or worse, to the 
pupil. 

The textbook writers have of course perceived the unfortunate 
results of an orderly arrangement, and have sought a remedy by 
putting the exceptional facts in fine print. They even give in- 
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structions not to study the fine print at first, but to wait for the 
review. Strange that no one has ever dared to abandon this 
“orderly arrangement” and build a textbook on true pedagogical 
principles! 

The proper grouping of material can be stated in a mathemati- 
cal expression. Each fact concerning Latin, which we retain in 
the beginning book and therefore must group, possesses two in- 
dependent qualities, viz., difficulty and power. If a fact can be 
apprehended and accepted as pure truth upon a single presenta- 
tion, or if the fact involves complex and exceptional parts which 
have to be proved repeatedly in problems, this is the measure of 
difficulty. The power of a fact: is measured by the insight it 
gives into the subject, the distance it takes us toward the heart 
of the matter, the control and leverage it bestows. 

The value of our Latin facts then is a matter of high power and 
low difficulty ; the value varies directly as the power and inversely 
as the difficulty. 

P 
V hose 
D 

In so far as the beginning book aims to lighten the grammar 
study of the second year by obviating re-adjustment, I think re- 
adjustment is a good thing. Whatever grammatical study is fi- 
nally retained as desirable for the second year, will be much more 
vivid if approached in a new method. This is the proper way to 
review and enlarge knowledge. 

III. The third question is presentation. Principally this 
question is one of technical details, and therefore will not be taken 
up here. One point, however, is worthy of great emphasis, viz., 
make the details less technical. Reduce the nomenclature; let 
us have fewer kinds of ablatives, subjunctives, etc. of which we 
must remember the names and values; let us devote more attention 
to the force and value of a case, a mood, a tense, an idiom, and omit 
the multiplicity of names. 

As a matter of fact, when the pupil encounters a subjunctive, 
he does not first get its name, and from the name gain a knowl- 
edge of the value; on the contrary, he arrives by individual 
methods at the value, and then, if coerced, will name, or guess at 
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the name of the subjunctive. The naming is posthumous and 
apocryphal. 

Summing up these three questions, omit all material which 
will not contribute to the well-being of the pupils who will not 
advance beyond the reading of Cesar. Make the Latin valuable 
to all pupils through the study of Latin-English relationships. 
Abandon the grouping on the plan of the miniature grammar, and 
group the facts on the basis of high power and low difficulty. 
Simplify the presentation, eliminating technicalities and reducing 
the nomenclature. 


A Garden Thought. 


I wonder where the roses go 
When summer days are done, 
When down the garden’s fading aisles 
The early shadows run. 


With alchemy of sun and rain, 
With essence of the dew, _ 

In laboratories of the earth, 
The rose was wrought, and grew. 


And all this beauty for an hour ? 
Ah, how the spirit stirs 

Defiant as it seems to read 
Death’s simple characters. 


A rose that is, must ever be; 
And can a soul, be less ?— 
How in the mind, in quiet moods, 
The patient questions press! 


The answer differs with the years, 
And differs, too, the name; 

Alone remains through centuries 
The hope, for e’er the same! 


—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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The Problem of Two Vocabularies 


By Cuartes W. Super, Atuens, Onto, 


mM TTF author of the article under the same caption in 
‘a former number of Enucation sets forth lucidly 

T the obstacles that confront the teacher of English. I 
never say that a thing is impossible because ninety- 

amnion nine out of a hundred persons can not do it, but I 
have come to the conclusion after many years of 
| observation and a good deal of experience, that the 

evil is in a large measure irremediable, for the 

great majority of. teachers. I doubt whether any language can 
be taught directly. The manner in which we express our thoughts 
depends so much upon the quality of our thinking that when the 
latter is commonplace and almost entirely dependent upon en- 
vironment speech partakes of the same character. Low thoughts 
are necessarily expressed in routine words. If we can not ele- 
vate the thoughts of our pupils we can not purify their speech. 
A certain amount of information can be drilled into the mind of 
almost any person so long as it is a matter of mere memory. This 
is true of elementary mathematics, of natural and physical science, 
and of history. But speech that rises above the ordinary requires 
a good deal of creative power. This the teacher can not impart 
because it is spontaneous. We need only to take up the writings 
of such masters of English as Franklin or Lincoln or Clemens 
and consider that they were entirely self taught to be convinced 
that for those who wish to acquire the ability to express them- 
selves with force and elegance a living teacher is not indispensable. 
In the case of these men and of many others the stimulus came 
from within. It is well known that the English publie schools 
and universities did not teach the vernacular until within the 
memory of men now living. But they taught young men to 
think and to reflect; they stimulated thought, and expression fol- 
lowed of necessity. Procedure and result stood in relation to 
each other as cause and effect. It is well to keep in mind also 
that there is as much complaint about bad English on the other 
side of the Atlantic as on this. The Germans likewise tell us that 
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their young people for the most part do not learn the mother- 
tongue. It requires linguistic ability. of no common order to 
have at call even a moderately large vocabulary, and rare dis- 
cernment to know just what words and constructions are most 
forcible. A good deal of English that is now considered low or 
even vulgar was not always so. Shakespeare who probably had at 
‘ his command almost the whole vocabulary current in his time fre- 
quently uses coarse expressions because he considers them force- 
ful. No doubt a great deal of his language is what we should 
call slang and colloquial; we have no means of deciding the ques- 
tion because there were no dictionaries to indicate the fact. All 
persons talked and wrote, when they could write, in the language 
of their province or of their station. The members of Queen 
Elizabeth’s parliament had great difficulty in understanding one 
another. The English of Scotland and of Yorkshire is still in 
large part incomprehensible to those who know only the printed 
page. It has frequently been remarked by intelligent observers 
that the English of North America is far more homogeneous than 
that of Great Britain. It is not difficult to explain why this is so. 
William Cullen Bryant posted up in his editorial room a list of 
about three score words which reporters were forbidden to use 
because he regarded them offensive to good taste. Albeit, this 
list contains a considerable number of words which no writer 
would hesitate to employ for the reason that Bryant rejected them. 
There is a long list of words the use of which almost everybody 
would regard as an exhibition of, bad taste or of ignorance, but 
there are many more that lie in the twilight zone. When I was 
a boy some of our neighbors were in the habit of using words that 
were in my father’s Index Expurgatorius. I often wondered 
where they came from. Among these were het, clomb and cow- 
cumber. I afterwards found “clomb” in modern English poetry, 
and learned that the other two are merely obsolete. Wyclif wrote 
“cucumber” which he seems to have modeled after the Latin. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the spelling cowcumber 
prevailed. However, Smart, writing in 1836, says that “no well 
taught person, except the old school, now says “cowécumber, al- 
though any other pronunciation would have been thought pedan- 
tic thirty years ago.” This word is still pronounced more than a 
dozen different ways in Great Britain and Ireland. Only in a 
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few districts, notably in the vicinity of Oxford, is the first syl- 
lable pronounced kyu. A person therefore who says “cowcumber” 
has merely failed to keep up with the gradual change in pro- 
nunciation through which the vocable has passed ; in other words, 
has not consulted the dictionary. In many parts of England old 
people still speak of a cow as a “coo”. But it seems inconsistent © 
that the same person should say “coo” and “cowcumber.” It is 
one of the vagaries of speech which are met with in all languages. 
We do not know what words considered inelegant today will be in 
current use fifty years hence. Good usage is to some extent a 
matter of grammar and dictionary, but not wholly so. A word 
never gets into a dictionary until some one has used it. Horace 
had observed nearly two thousand years ago that some terms be- 
come obsolete while new ones come into vogue. And there were 
no dictionaries in those days. No doubt there was as much slang 
used in his day as in ours. But we have no means of detecting it 
because our Latin dictionaries contain all the words found in 
Latin authors. In fact we do not know what was slang before 
the time to which our memory extends unless some one made a 
record of the fact. If nobody used a word unless it occurred in 
a dictionary, language would be at a standstill. Not a day 
passes that does not increase our general vocabulary. Less than 
a century ago our largest lexicons contained fewer than a hundred 
thousand words, now they contain more than four times as many. 
However, the older dictionaries embraced only those words which 
the compilers regarded as belonging to good usage; now they in- 
clude almost the entire vocabulary. Grammars and dictionaries 
have some influence on language, but they are not omnipotent. 
Furthermore, language and logic have not much connection with 
each other. Nothing could be more illogical than such phrases 
as “I was as given,”.“I was told,” and so, albeit they are correct 
English. Everybody learns the lower-stratum speech. It is not 
necessarily vulgar, but it is commonplace. When an individual 
rises above it by education his range of thought becomes wider 
and his vocabulary enlarged, but his earlier acquisitions can not 
be wholly discarded. Getting an education consists largely in cul- 
tivating the habit of observing, of taking mental note of what is 
to be seen and heard. It is no easy matter to deal with common- 
place affairs without falling into the current phraseology. It is 
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always ready to hand. The most important habit which children 
should be taught is to observe the language of good speakers and 
writers. Much of what is said in print is slangy, but it is rarely 
vulgar. For many persons the habit of observing is hard to ac- 
quire, while others seem to do it without effort. Comparatively 
few people see anything to which their attention has not been 
called. Not long ago I was discussing a matter with one of my 
neighbors, when he used the words “have went.’ In the course 
of our interview I said “have gone” two or three times, neverthe- 
less, he always said “have went.” But he did say “grew”, not 
“growed.” Have went is not necessarily incorrect, but it is as 
this man employed it. Moreover, why should “have went” be 
regarded as worse English than the very common “he don’t” for 
“he doesn’t” ? 

The great majority of young people in every country and a 
large majority of adults use the popular speech because their 
peers do so. Few persons have sufficient command of language 
to employ simple words that are both good usage and properly cor- 
related. . In this matter as in many others the proverb holds good 
that you might as well be out of the world as out of the fashion. 
Some time ago a little boy whose parents always speak English 
that is grammatically and orthoepically correct said in the presence 
of some of his fellows, partly to his hearers and partly to himself: 
“Oh, I have spoiled this drawing, and it troubles me greatly.” 
The saying was repeated until almost the whole school talked 
about it. I once knew a country school teacher who never used 
slang or bad grammar. One of his pupils asked him one day 
whether he ever studied anything but the dictionary. Sometimes 
this lower-stratum speech takes hold of people upon whom the 
higher style would make no impression ; and they are not of the 
baser sort either. Everybody knows what kind of English “Billy” 
Sunday habitually employs, and everybody knows also that he is 
one of the most effective speakers now before the public. Bad gram- 
mar and incorrect pronunciation often impart a piquancy and a 
raciness to a saying that it would lose if put into correct form. 
Such a proverb as: “It’s better not to know so much than to know 
so much that aint so,” can easily be put into good English, but its 
peculiar flavor is gone after the transformation. This popular 
style is in use everywhere. It seems indispensable. It is an in- 
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teresting study in such a country as Germany. In the schools 
the high or literary German is taught and is the speech of official- 
dom. In recitation the pupils are expected to use it. But when at 
play or even in the home they relapse into the local dialect. In 
most parts of the country the people take pride in it and regard 
it as an evidence of patriotism. This sentiment finds expression ~ 
in the proverb: “Speak as your bill growed.” Our utilitarian 
age is indifferent to propriety of speech. It is much more con- 
cerned about knowledge that can be turned into money than about 
things that gratify a cultivated taste. Editors of technical and 
scientific periodicals have to rewrite some of the most valuable 
papers submitted to them for publication. We read so much and 
so superficially that we are impressed only with what is racy or 
unusual in form or style. Perhaps there are in this country seven 
thousand men who have not bowed the knee to slovenly and mere- 
tricious English, probably not more. 


Classic Sonnets 
Tue Horses or Purras 


Across their native plains of Thessaly, 
Where the wild horse was tamed to hand and rein, 
Snorted these chargers of the flowing mane, 
These forms instinct with savagery and glee 
Famed in the sculptures of antiquity. 
O’er the turf-padded fields, what well-matched twain, 
What gallant mount, what glorious chariot train, 
Flew forth for heroes born to charm the free! 


Come ye where cool Peneus rolls, where snowy-crowned 
Olympus echoed to the hoofs of steeds 
Caught in the march to Greek supremacy ! 
Jove’s thunders clap applause the fields around, 
His smile the equine limbs with lightning feeds— 
Mars heads the proud, invincible cavalry! 


—Helen Cary Chadwick. 











What Should Vocational Schools Offer Girls ? 


By Axssre O. Stopparp anp Lucy H. CHapman. 
x 


*OCATIONAL education, as defined in the laws 

relating to state-aided vocational schools in Massa- 

V chusetts, is education which fits for profitable 

employment. This means, presumably, employ- 

= ment which has some economic value; it should 

: mean employment which gives the girl as well as 

the boy a definite possibility of self-support. The 

oumamcmna ~Durpose of this article is to show in how far our 

girls’ vocational schools are ndw fulfilling their function, and to 
suggest lines of future development. 

According to the laws already quoted, vocational education in 
Massachusetts may be divided into three distinct branches; agri- 
cultural education, industrial education, and household arts edu- 
cation. This division is far less definite than it appears. Al- 
though we may consider agriculture, the production of raw ma- 
terial for food and clothing, as a distinct branch, household and 
industrial occupations are not so clearly defined. They are under- 
going transition. The contrast between the pioneer home in which 
every article of use was manufactured, and the modern home, in 
which many factory products are consumed, is too familiar to 
need more than passing mention. We do need to be reminded, 
however, that the end is not yet. Our methods of housework 
may be as obsolete in. our grandchildren’s time as pioneer indus- 
try is today. Household arts are very rapidly becoming indus- 
trial arts. 

Both capital and labor are combining to bring about such a 
result. A recent house-to-house canvass made by the General 
Baking Company indicates that bakers’ bread has replaced the 
home-made product in about one-half of the homes of Greater 
Boston. This company and others are naturally bending every 
effort to win over the more conservative other half. Laundries, 
too, are offering many special inducements of various sorts to the 
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housewife. More and more each year the family wash is being 


sent out. Here labor combines with capital, for as a foreman in 
one of our first-class laundries remarked : “Laundry work is a good 
business. It has got to grow. Our girls will never go out wash- 
ing as their mothers are now doing. They prefer working here.” 
So much of the work originally done in the home has already be- 
come factory work that practically every girl must go out of her 
own home in order to be self-supporting, and a large number of 
them are returning to wage-earning occupations after marriage. 

Just here arises the difficulty which confronts the Massachu- 
setts vocational schools. As we shall see in the succeeding sec- 
tion, the vocational schools for girls with one or two exceptions 
are emphasizing courses which train for domestic activities or 
‘“home-making.” An investigation of industrial conditions will 
further show that such training does not meet the need of a large 
proportion of the girls who at sixteen leave our vocational schools 
to earn their own living. 


II 


The founders of the vocational schools in Massachusetts seem 
to have had two distinctly different aims. One group of schools, 
evidently patterned after the Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
in New York City, aims, like that school, to fit girls for definite 
lines of shop work in which training is requisite to a living wage. 
The Boston Trade School for Girls is the best example of this 
type of school in Massachusetts. The Worcester, the Somerville, 


and the Cambridge Schools were originally planned along the 


same lines and are classified as trade schools. The Newton, the 
Northampton, the New Bedford, and the Lowell schools have been 
“home-making” from the start, 

The success of a trade school depends in a large measure on 
the adaptation of its courses to the locality in which it is placed. 
The Manhattan Trade School, from the wealth of industrial op- 
portunity offered by New York City, has chosen four distinct 
lines in which to supply an evident demand for trained workers. 
These lines are the use of electric power sewing machines, the use 
of needle and foot power sewing machines, the use of paste and 
glue, and the use of brush and pencil. The second group of these 
subjects, commonly classed as the needle trades, is taught in every 
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vocational school in Massachusetts. The Boston and Worcester 
schools also give courses in electric power machine operating. 
Not enough of the brush and pencil work is taught in any of the 
Massachusetts state-aided vocational schools to make it a dis- 
tinct trade, and the paste and glue work, where taught at all, is 
merely incidental. No Massachusetts community offers the in- 
dustrial opportunities of New York. An investigation of local 
conditions preceded the founding of the trade schools in Massa- 
chusetts, but nothing was found to replace the subjects in the 
curriculum of the New York school. 

Of the needle trades, dressmaking is conceded in all communi- 
ties to be a better trade than millinery. In fact, the millinery 
seasons are so short that the trade schools discourage as many 
girls as possible from entering the trade. In New York the 
making of lamp and candle shades is taught to supplement milli- 
nery, but in Massachusetts this plan is not feasible. In dressmaking 
the season is longer, and in Boston there are many openings for 
trade school girls in dressmakers’ shops. The Boston Trade 
School for Girls has an enrollment of five hundred girls and, ac- 
cording to an investigation made last year by the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, about thirty-five per cent of the 
girls who had attended the school for at least nine months had 
been at some time in dressmaking shops. In this trade the average 
initial wage in Boston for girls with trade school training was 
found to be $5.60 per week. At the present time the Boston 
Trade School is refusing to place girls at less than $1.00 per day. 
For girls with the same training who had been eight years in the 
trade the average wage was found to be $12.06 per week. The 
lack of advancement which this wage indicates may be partly due 
to the fact that the trade school course includes little cutting and 
fitting. A girl of the type who usually enters the school can hardly 
acquire in the allotted time more than the skill required in me- 
chanical work. The dressmaking trade in this city is, moreover, 
dropping off at the rate of fifty per cent in ten years, according 
to the above mentioned report. All this does not indicate that a 
remarkable opportunity in dressmaking awaits the girl with 
trade school training, but her possibilities in Boston far exceed 
those in any other city in the state where trade schools are lo- 
eated. The Somerville school has a dressmaking course, but so 
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few girls were found to have used the trade that records from 
this school were not tabulated for the report previously men- 
tioned. From the Cambridge and Worcester schools girls are 
sent out by the day as seamstresses, but there is opportunity for 
comparatively little real dressmaking as the expensive hand-made 
gowns worn in these cities are for the most part made in Boston 
shops. 

Since power-machine operating is responsible for the decrease 
in opportunity offered in dressmaking, it is to power machine 
operating that girls should look for new opportunities. This 
year the demand in Boston for power machine operators far 
exceeded the supply. In addition to the courses given in the Bos- 
ton and Worcester trade schools, classes in power machine operat- 
ing have been organized in Boston at the La Grange Street Con- 
tinuation School and at the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School. Employers are, for the most part, glad to take girls 
from these schools, and if the training is efficient, they should be 
able to earn from $8 to $14 per week soon after leaving school. In 
most shops they must count on slack work during some season. 
Many firms are making efforts to make the work less seasonal. 
One manufacturer of children’s dresses, for example, is intro- 
ducing a line of cotton-flannel nightgowns, aprons, and bloomers 
to fill in dull seasons. The large shoe manufacturing companies 
keep their employees busy when orders run low by making a stock 
of sample shoes. To be successful in power machine operating, a 
girl must be able to take directions and apply them without error. 
She must also be quick and accurate in her manipulation of ma- 
terial. Like most other lines of factory work under present con- 
ditions, power machine operating offers a woman little chance of 
advancement. If expert she may become a sample maker, in 
which position she will get a greater variety of work with more 
uniformly high pay, or she may become an inspector or a fore- 
woman. 

Most other lines of factory work do not call for trade school 
training. They are so highly specialized that the individual 
processes required of the worker are quickly learned. This is 
true of women’s work in the manufacture of paper, cloth, candy, 
rubber goods, and electrical apparatus. Boxmaking, as still car- 
ried on in some factories, possibly requires enough skill to justify 
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a trade school course. Trade school instruction in book-binding 
and hand ironing might be profitable. Were it not for the oppo- 
sition of a strong trade union intent on decreasing the number of 
women in the industry, printing might be an exceptionally good 
trade for girls. The costliness of equipment, however, the con- 
stant change in factory machinery, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the right environment and instruction in the school shop ren- 
der such training better fitted for schools of the co-operation and 
the continuation school type. 

The difficulty of making a trade school curriculum that meets 
the demand of the pupils is illustrated by the experience of the 
Worcester school. It was found here that girls of the type for 
which the school in New York was founded were going directly 
from the grades into the factories and were earning satisfactory 
wages. The girls attending the Worcester school came from fam- 
ilies where the economic pressure was less. They were entering 
trade training classes chiefly to learn how to make their own 
clothes. Since these courses as now offered are not adapted to 
this purpose, a new four-year course is being planned. In Somer- 
ville also there is a strong tendency to throw the emphasis from 
trade training to training for household activities. Both this 
school and the one in Cambridge differ little from the so-called 
home-making schools, in which girls are taught cooking, sewing, 
laundry work, the care of the home, and hand and machine 
sewing. 

The New Bedford school illustrates the situation of a home- 
making school in an industrial community. New Bedford is 
one of the New England cotton mill towns. Girls in the poorest 
families must, of course, go directly into the mills as soon as they 
reach the required age, but many parents will make great sacri- 
fices in order to give their girls the education which they feel may 
lead to better occupations. When girls in such circumstances at- 
tempt to find work along the line of their vocational school train- 
ing, domestic service is practically the only profitable employment 
open to them. 

The American-born girl who is willing to go into domestic 
service is a marked exception. These girls, although assured of 
constant, healthful employment at better wages than the factory 
can offer, consistently refuse to become servants. In spite of the 
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fact that the present courses of vocational schools lead directly 
toward this line of work, little or no effort is being made to com- 
bat this feeling on the part of the girls. Indeed the authorities 
in trade schools and placement bureaus sympathize with the 
girls’ point of view. The basic reasons for this feeling are clearly 
stated in a social workers’ report, published under the title Young 
Working Girls, from which I quote: 

“The house-worker is cut off from her family; the hours are 
long and irregular; there is only slight opportunity for recreation 
and that unsupervised; holidays are few; the work takes the 
girl out of the main currents of modern life, and isolates her in 
a back eddy; she is constantly conscious of a galling lack of free- 
dom, independence, consideration from others, and of a distinctly 
lowered social standing; and the danger of moral contamination 
is even greater than in many other lines of work.” 


IIT. 


The vocational school should not attempt to reconcile girls to 
domestic service; it should follow the trend of modern industry 
and enter into competition with the work of the servant in the 
home. Its aim should be a future in which housework is done by 
specialists. Suppose an enterprising vocational school advertised 
to become a center for different branches of organized household 
activities. It might begin by making a study of the best methods 
of house cleaning, getting together as many of the women who go 
out cleaning by the day as might be willing to co-operate and giv- 
ing them, as well as the girls who enter the school from the grades, 
the benefit of the best instruction the school could obtain. Such 
a school would become the authority for standardizing wages 
and hours of employment, as well as the quantity and quality of 
work to be expected ; it would organize a comprehensive and effi-- 
cient placement bureau, placing regular workers, and substituting 
students for practice work when necessary. This particular line 
of work might well develop into a cleaning company for which 
the school would simply act as a feeder. A company of this sort 
might well supply the need of women working outside their homes 
whose weekly cleaning must be neglected or done at strength- 
breaking cost. 
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The cooking departments in a number of schools have already 
begun to do similar practical work. Every girl at the Boston 
Trade School takes her turn in preparing the noon day meal for 
the school. In Worcester the girls furnish lunch for themselves 
and for the boys’ school as well. Since no organization can fur- 
nish only one moderate priced meal a day as a money making 
seheme, the lunch for schools and factories gives an’ excellent 
field for students’ practice work. In Cambridge the girls are 
encouraged to obtain customers for cooked food and are allowed 
to retain these customers when they complete the school course. 
This latter plan is hardly feasible on a large scale, as few girls 
would have the home facilities to carry on the work and increase 
their trade. The plan of the Montclair Co-operative Kitchen 
might be possible. The Boston High School of Practical Arts 
has begun to get in touch with families who want at least one 
meal a day prepared by some one coming in from the outside. 
With the conveyances made possible by thermos containers, these 
meals could be prepared in the school kitchen to be served in in- 
dividual homes. From this school work a business enterprise 
might in time develop which would furnish full time employ- 
ment for graduates. The relation between the schools and the 
industries fostered by them would ultimately become somewhat 
similar to that which at present exists between the co-operative 
schools and established concerns. 

The vocational school is in its very nature transitional. The 
school of the future will not be content to take pupils for a year 
or two of work which may or may not be effectual and then turn 
them loose to varying chances of success or failure. Since the vo- 
cational school deals at best with girls who develop slowly, its 
ideal must be a continued interest in the graduate, showing it- 
self through placement work, in the suggestion of new possibili- 
ties, and added training where necessary. With such an ideal in 
mind the vocational school is confronted by a question of its 
policy in regard to pupils of the less desirable sorts. We have 
today industrial schools for girls who are a detriment to the com- 
munity in which they live. These schools are entered for the 
most part through the law courts, thus eliminating one type of 
applicant for the vocational schools. There remain many who 
are somewhat mentally deficient and who if not cared for will be- 
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come a menace to society. Shall the vocational schools shut out 
such girls? To refuse entrance to the girl who comes poorly 
recommended or to drop her from school if she fails, is unfair to 
the community as well as to the girl; to hold her in school and 
place her in employment where she cannot succeed is equally un- 
fair, and ruins the reputation of the school. The vocational 
school may be an introduction to a system which with increased 
facilities will be able to consider such girls individually without 
infringing upon the rights of pupils who are better endowed 
mentally. Out of it, once its potentialities are recognized, may 
come economic independence for all girls of good mentality and 
at least partial self-support for many who are now, through lack 
of direction and care, becoming state charges. 


Lowell. 


The glories of the past he learned, 
Yet loved the present till there burned 
A lyric flame of truth within 

That helped the nation fight its sin. 


Longfellow. 


Poet of home, and of humble devotion, 
Quick to discern each human emotion. 
Mild-hearted, friendly, whom mankind reveres, 
As singer of duty, of absence, of tears. 


Whittier. 
Patriot, seer, and godly soul, 
Who straightway guides to heavenly goal. 
So clear his trumpeting of right 
Men act it with their fullest might. 


—Norman C. Schlichter. 











How Can The Teachers Agency Render Its 
Best Service ? 


E. E. Orr, Manacer Fisk Teacuers Acrency, OCxnr10aco. 





SHE function of the Teachers Agency is to render 

service both to employers and to teachers. In- 

T cluded in its work should be an earnest endeavor 

to develop and maintain professional spirit and 

“ummcnuene Honor among teachers, and to make efficiency the 

= sole standard for employment. It should be deemed 

‘ unprofessional for any teacher to use the influence 

of partisan or personal politics or any other means 
likely to render unbiased or expert, judgment impossible. 

The efficient Teachers Agency man is a specialist. He has 

wide acquaintance with educational men and women and knowl- 


edge of the conditions and requirements of the important educa- 
tional institutions all over the country. He takes a personal in- 







terest in the problems of the employers and makes a scientific | 


study of men and women. He has a professional interest in find- 
ing for the employer a candidate of unquestionable fitness rather 
than in earning a commission by inducing an employer to engage 
the services of a candidate who may prove to be unsuitable. 
There should be perfect frankness between the employer and 
the agency. The employer should find it possible to go to the 
agency with his problems as he would go to his physician or to 
his lawyer. The agency in the discussion of candidates should 
be able to present very full information and should not withhold 
from the employer unfavorable facts. Where any unfavorable 
information has been received, the matter should be the subject 
of special investigation on the part of the Agency. Little atten- 
tion is now given to /etters of commendation addressed “To whom 
it may concern.” A veacher may appear to be well recommended 
in general letters and yet be unfit for places for which he would 
apply. Unless the agency knows’ the writers of the letters it 
receives in answer to inquiries from the persons given as refer- 
ences, it should not depend solely upon such information. It 
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should use other ways of securing additional necessary informa- 
tion when testimonials are received from those who may not be 
in a position to speak discriminatingly. 

The Teachers Agency should lend its influence against the 
breaking of contracts by teachers. It should encourage teachers 
to develop a sense of responsibility in keeping their promises, 
whether written or verbal. Where conditions are entirely or 
even reasonably satisfactory, it should discourage teachers from 
remaining less than two years in one place, thus emphasizing to 
the teachers the professional value of a position held more than 
a year. A practice to be condemned is that of giving up with 
scant ceremony for the sake of a better appointment a position 
that in good faith has been unconditionally accepted. There are 
occasions where it is the duty, as well as the pleasure, of the 
school authorities to release a teacher on request as soon as the 
position can be satisfactorily filled. Employers will be of great 
help in such cases by declining to consider a candidate until duly 
released. 

For the guidance of employers and teachers a definite stan- 
dard or platform for the Teachers Agencies should be agreed 
upon between employers and Teachers Agencies, and wide pub- 
licity should be given this platform together with the names of 
the agencies subscribing to it. 

Assuming that the Teachers Agency has on its staff one or 
more educational experts (and the employer has a right in com- 
ing to the agency to expect the service of a specialist), let us 
take a few specific instances to indicate some definite ways where- 
by the Teachers Agency can be of special service to the employers, 
bearing in mind always that where the Teachers Agency best 
serves the employers it is at the same time best serving the 
teachers. Teachers are not true to themselves nor to the schools 
in which they accept positions if they realize their unfitness and 
accept merely for financial remuneration. For the sake of all 
concerned, a teacher should be conscious of a call to his chosen 
field, a field that offers wonderful opportunities for service to 
the world, and in addition to having ample equipment for the 
position he accepts he should be able to throw himself unstintedly 
and whole-heartedly into the particular work he undertakes. 

While efficiency is a somewhat overworked term these days, 
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little heed is paid on the part of many to the practice of efficient 
methods in the employment of teachers. There is still entirely 
too much of the “cat-in-the-bag” or “shot-gun” policy in hiring 
teachers, notwithstanding the importance of finding well-equipped 
and thoroughly efficient men and women. The problem of se- 
lecting teachers is much more important than has ordinarily 
been recognized, but school authorities are becoming thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of this problem. Recently one of the 
leading College Presidents of the United States said, “The most 
important single responsibility of the college president today is 
the selection of teachers.” 

In the commercial world we find a material change in the last 
two or three years. Several large corporations have engaged sci- 
entific experts to select their employees, and in some cases these 
experts have been professors of psychology. A number of promi- 
nent firms are now going to scientific employment experts in a 
way somewhat similar to that of the superintendent of schools 
when he goes to the Teachers Agency. At the January meeting 
of the National Society for Promotion of Industrial Education 
at Minneapolis there was a conference of employment managers 
representing, widely scattered interests all over the country. In 
the report of this meeting to the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce the statement was made that the employment manager is 
beginning to come into his own and the commercial employment 
department is rapidly gaining recognition as one of the most 
essential elements in any well organized business. Its impor- 
tance as a means of appraising the human factor in industry in 
the selection of employees was clearly shown. Several cities now 
have associations of employment managers which have regular 
meetings to discuss methods of rating and selecting employees. 
What this employment specialist is to the commercial world the 
real Teachers Agency specialist is, or should be, to the educa- 
tional world. 

Early in the season, when the superintendent first learns of 
the vacancies or probable vacancies that he will have for the fol- 
lowing year, if he is not sufficiently near the Teachers Agency 
to call for the inspection of papers of candidates, he can give the 
agency full and confidential information concerning his needs, 
with a request for the papers of two or three carefully selected 
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candidates for each place. The agency would not even notify the 
candidates of the action taken until it was so instructed by the 
superintendent. The initiative, if it were so desired, could thus 
be taken by the employer, or, if he preferred, the employer could 
have the agency complete the negotiations. In this way it is en- 
tirely possible for the superintendent to employ his teachers with- 
out having any miscellaneous correspondence. The agency should 
be acquainted with local conditions as far as possible, and should 
know what kind of teacher would fit the place. The agency either 
should have seen the candidate it recommends or have the candi- 
date seen by some one in whom absolute confidence could be 
placed, and in this way the cost of interview could often be 
eliminated. It is naturally much more satisfactory for the su- 
perintendent to call at the office of the Teachers Agency, where 
the papers can be discussed by the superintendent and the agency 
specialist, but this is frequently an impossibility. Where it is 
necessary to depend upon correspondence and where for one 
reason or another the first suggestions or recommendations of the 
agency are not entirely satisfactory, the superintendent should 
request papers of one or more additional candidates. In each 
case he should specify exactly what is wanted, and the agency 
should use every endeavor to follow instructions. 

When a school board seeks a superintendent a deplorable con- 
dition is often found,—one that is frequently very humiliating 
to the applicant. Usually the local newspaper obtains early in- 
formation relative to the change or possibility of change of su- 
perintendents. The announcement is forthwith copied by nu- 
merous outside papers widely scattered, and thereupon activities 
begin, so that very soon the school board is beset with applica- 
tions and with applicants from far and near. The members of 
the school board who prove to be accessible for interviews soon 
become decidedly confused, and often come to conclusions that 
they later greatly regret. Friends of the candidates bombard 
the board with their pleas until communications of all kinds re- 
ceive little or no attention, and not infrequently valuable papers 
are consigned to the wastepaper basket. In some cases the last 
man to apply in person is chosen simply because he is freshest in 
the memories of the board; and, on the other hand, hasty action 
is sometimes taken for the purpose of saving the members of the 
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board the ordeal of endless interviews that would otherwise 
follow. 

How much easier and more effective it would be for the school 
board, or a committee of the board, before the public had any in- 
formation of a possible change, to visit the Teachers Agency, or 
to invite as a specialist on superintendents a representative of 
the agency to the board meeting called for the purpose of taking 
up the superintendency question. In this conference a number 
of men would be discussed, carefully weighing the weak as well 
as the strong points, for who of all men could be more susceptible 
to criticism than the superintendent? The agency would be ex- 
pected to have as complete data regarding these men as could be 
obtained, and to have followed carefully their records. Such 
data should be more complete than could be found elsewhere. 
Influence and politics would of necessity be absolutely eliminated, 
for the agency would have no favorites to play, and it would 
have no institutional connections. The Board should in this way 
be able to make a wise choice, and the announcement of the re- 
sult of their election would be the first information that the pub- 
lic would have of the change. What an amount of time and 
money could thus be saved, to say nothing of the better results 
that should be achieved. In this connection reference might be 
made to the scramble that sometimes takes place for a superinten- 
dency that does not materialize,—candidates applying solely on 
the strength of a rumor of a change. 

The principal of the private school has his own peculiar prob- 
lems in securing his teachers. For the boarding school for boys 
there may be required a certain kind of personality,—a man who 
particularly enjoys boys at close range,—one to whom the in- 
timate relationship of the dormitory appeals because of the 
opportunity for greater influence and service. 

For the boarding school for girls it may be necessary to inquire 
somewhat fully into the early home life and training of the 
‘woman teacher, to learn as to her bearing in the drawing room, 
ete. There is often desired information for which the principal 
cannot inquire without being misunderstood, and to ascertain 
which would mean embarrassment both to the principal and to 
the candidate. All this information the agency should be 
equipped to furnish promptly or should be in a position to ob- 
tain readily whatever details are desired. 
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The college and university employment problem presents some 
different phases, and some of these institutions are just beginning 
to learn how an agency can help them. The university presi- 
dent, the dean, or the head of the department, is usually not con- 
cerned as to many things that are of vital importance to the de- 
nominational college, and to such non-sectarian institutions as 
the colleges on the Carnegie Foundation,—colleges which are 
technically speaking non-sectarian but which are actively Chris- 
tian, colleges in which the personal or human element plays an 
important part. 

Only recently have a number of college presidents expressed 
themselves in public as to the increasing difficulty to obtain the 
kind of men and women which they feel they must have on their 
faculty. One prominent educator when commenting upon this 
condition in a recent address attributed the principal reason for 
this difficulty to the present-day liberal tendencies in the large 
universities. So here is a special problem for the Teachers 
Agency, since it must be able to learn much about the personal 
habits of the candidate,—to find out not only as to his attitude 
toward religion in general, but as to his activity in church work, 
whether he is a radical, liberal, or conservative, ete., etc. While 
the president may not demand that the candidate subscribe to 
any particular creed, he may be insistent upon much activity in 
the Christian work of the college. Colleges vary in their atmos- 
phere and general characteristics almost as much as men, and 
there are usually many things in connection with the spirit of the 
institution that cannot be learned by any amount of correspon- 
dence. It is necessary, therefore, for the Teachers Agency men 
to do a large amount of college visitation work in order to ac- 
quaint themselves with conditions that must be known so that 
recommendations can be made with real discrimination. 

Reference should be made in passing to emergency vacancies, 
for these occurring as they often do at most inopportune times 
and throughout the school year, frequently give employers grave 
concern and much anxiety. Where the agency is properly 
equipped and thoroughly acquainted with local conditions, it 
should be able to render a unique and invaluable service in filling 
such vacancies. The position may be for only a day, a week, or 
a month, yet the alert agency with its wide acquaintance should 
be able, on an hour’s notice, to fill the place. 
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For all these employers, with their varied demands, the 
Teachers Agency should be able to get information that it would 
be practically impossible to obtain in any other way, since this 
would naturally require an unusually wide acquaintance and a 
considerable amount of office machinery. Some well-endowed 
institutions that have in the past been spending liberally for the 
investigation of teachers are coming to see the extravagance of it, 
both from the time and the money standpoint, and when their 
investigation is repeated over and over again by other institu- 
tions, the lack of efficiency in their methods is emphasized. The 
agency may be in a position to obtain the information more 
quickly and more economically, and at the same time be able to 
furnish its findings to any number of institutions interested. 
Such a procedure would materially lessen the number of miscel- 
laneous applications that are being constantly sent out, sometimes 
in wholesale quantities. Frequently these applications come from 
candidates unable to secure positions where their records are 
known. Because of the number of failures in the teaching pro- 
fession, it is just as essential for the Teachers Agency to have 
the records of those who have been unsuccessful as of those who 
have been highly successful. The agency should be a real clear- 
ing house for accurate information concerning all kinds of teach- 
ers and prospective teachers, and it should prove to be an indis- 
pensable instrumentality in the economy of our educational 
system. . 

Employers should have no fear that any letter written the 
Teachers Agency concerning a teacher would be shown that 
teacher or the contents in any way disclosed to the person about 
whom the letter is written. In this way employers can be as- 
sured in writing freely and frankly to the agency that their con- 
fidence will not be abused, for the agency should have an inflex- 
ible rule that no information of any kind as to references will be 
given out except to employers. Just here a request to employers 
may not be amiss, and that is that they under no circumstances 
send to candidates the papers furnished by the agency. Some- 
times through oversight these papers are sent by the employer to 
the candidate concerning whom they are written, and thus they 
put into the hands of the candidate letters meant only for the 
agency and the employer. 
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The alert and efficient Teachers Agency is familiar with the 
best training schools in the country, and keeps itself informed 
as to the most promising candidates who are there being’ pre- 
pared. It is in constant touch with school systems, and a large 
amount of school visitation is done by its staff. In this way the 
agency becomes acquainted with the choicest candidates with 
little or no experience and also with the teachers of much and 
highly successful experience who are worthy of promotion. There 
may have been a period in the history of the Teachers Agency 
when its principal work was to endeavor to secure a position for a 
teacher seeking employment, but that day has passed. The en- 
deavor now of the professional Teachers Agency is to find for 
each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, but the 
fittest candidate available, for the employer who wants to secure 
the best person with the least trouble in making his search. The 
agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather than to find 
a place for an unemployed candidate. 

The Teachers Agency has long since passed out of the experi- 
mental stage, and it has proved that it can supply a real demand. 
Let us see that the standard is raised still higher, and that the 
Teachers Agency be kept on such a high plane that it shall be 
doing at all times real professional work, and in this way it can 
render invaluable services to the educational world and become 
one of the greatest assets in modern educational administration. 











American Notes—Editorial _ 


A speaker at one of our local educational gatherings recently, 
spoke some strong, true words on the necessity of emphasizing the 
individual rather than the curriculum, in our thought and efforts as 
teachers. He said in effect that we are so absorbed in getting the 
class “by” the examinations, and into the next grade, that we give 
but little thought to the individual child, his needs, his capacities, his 
educational destiny. We make him a slave under a system, instead of 
treating him as a free agent, with God-given capacities and individual 
aptitudes which it is our business as educators to discover and nurture. 
The speaker referred to was none other than Dr. Payson Smith, the 
new Commissioner of Education, whom Massachusetts has been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in securing for the highest and most influential 
office in her educational service. “We are now taking the child”, said 
Dr. Smith, “and putting him through all the grades and departments 
to prepare him for the next higher department. We should reverse 
this procedure and devote this day to the development of the child 
for this day.” “We should substitute the words growth and develop- 
ment for preparation. This is the fundamental purpose of education. 
The teacher should be interested in and intent upon the develop- 
ment of each child during the time that she has him.” 

We are confident that every parent will stand for these sentiments 
and that their prevalence would vastly improve the efficiency and the 
discipline of any particular school. The interest of the child would 
be secured if he were made to feel that his teachers were interested in 
him and really understood him. To be treated as a cog in a wheel is not 
inspiring. Children are as a rule peculiarly responsive to any recog- 
nition of their personality. Many an apparent “incorrigible” under 
one teacher will become “an old reliable” under another who has 
learned just how to put a boy “on his honor.” Dr. Smith referred 
in his address to the fact that we have worked out our courses for “the 
average child,” and he pertinently asked his audience whether any of 
them had ever seen an “‘average child?” No parent believes his child 
to be only an average child, and every parent knows that if his child 
is treated as such his school will fail to interest him and his schooling 
will be more or less of a failure. We are aware of the fact that our 
_ schools are overcrowded and that our teachers are over worked. But 
notwithstanding these facts, we are sure that the teacher who makes 
an earnest effort to know his or her pupils individually, and to give 
them some chance to develop in their own way according to their in- 
dividual aptitudes, instead of trying to run them into the same mold 
like so many shot, is the teacher who in the long run will be well liked 
and counted as successful. We believe that it is a good plan for a teach- 
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er to have a blank note book and to give at least a page of the same to 
each child whom she teaches. The name of a given pupil should be 
put at the top of the page and below the name should be written facts 
and impressions concerning that child,—his age, personal appearance, 
disposition, general scholarship, particular talents and weaknesses, ap- 
parent physical condition, home influences so far as these can be dis- 
covered, and any other data that will help the teacher to understand 
him, to differentiate him, to remember him, and to help him. Such a 
record would be immensely interesting as the months or years went by. 
A comparison of later with earlier impressions would be a revelation 
to the teacher herself. The plan would be to the teacher a self-revela- 
tion and a self-education. It would surely tend to make one a better 
teacher. Why not start the new year with such a record and with 
such a determination to really know the pupils who, for weal or for 
woe, have been committed to your charge? 


“Education” has been entirely predisposed to favor “preparedness” 
doctrines and believes that this is a distinctly educational subject. It 
is a question the solution of which in the very nature of the case rests 
largely upon the schools and colleges, for there is where the youth of 
the land are to be found in training for all of life’s duties. We find 
much clear light upon the subject in “The Spokesman-Review” and 
present the following clippings as helpful to an understanding of the 
movement as related to the schools: 

“An erroneous impression seems to lie in some minds that obligatory 
military training and liability to service in time of danger or war would 
mean the placing of the whole manhood of the nation under arms; 
that men of all ages—graybeards and boys—would be required to go 
into training, to the severe disturbance of industry and the normal life 
of the people. No one is proposing that, or anything approximating 
it. What is proposed is this: That physical (not military) training 
be made general in the public schools for the boys and girls: that on 
attaining the age of 18 or 20, as the detail might be decided upon, 
every American youth should be given the immensely valuable benefit 
of a searching medical examination similar to that now given recruits 
in the regular army, with two objects in view—first, that the youth 
and his family may have a thorough chart of his physical condition, 
so that if hidden defects or diseases should be revealed intelligent steps 
may be taken to correct them; second, the military training of those 
who shall be found able-bodied and physically fit. This training would 
be given at the period in life when the young man would be receptive 
and the most rapid progress could be made, and before he had en- 
tered ypon his life career, and would therefore carry practically no 
disturbance to the country’s industries, 
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Opinion differs as to the time of training, ranging from three 
months to a year. Probably a period of six months would be ample, 
but it would no more be wasted than six months in school or college, 
for it would be educational in the truest sense of the word—disci- 
plinary education of great value to the youth in after life. That plan 
would not run into vast numbers. ‘In this country,’ testified Major 
General Leonard Wood before the house committee on military affairs, 
‘we have, in round numbers, a million men coming of age every year.’ 
That means possibly 500,000 fit for military service. ‘To begin mili- 
tary service (that is, training and liability to service in time of war) 
at 18 years of 7 and terminate it at 25 years of age, you would have 
three and a half million of men on whom you could depend, and that 
would be a force up to the limit of need in any ordinary war. Out of 
that force you could have organized certain military units—infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, field and coast engineers, reserves, etc. Every man 
ought to be used in that arrangement in the line of work for which he 
is best fitted. 

The cadet training would be physical rather than military, and 
the time taken, only 20 minutes a day, would not interfere materially 
with the existing courses of instruction. ‘This training,’ explains 
Colonel Glenn, ‘is based upon 20 minutes a day at the outside for 
every school day of the school year; that is, up to 16 years of age. As 
a practical proposition the schools will have to take this up, because 
every parent will insist that this instruction be given at the school 
rather than to send their children off to a government-appointed ren- 
dezvous for such drills, especially as it only takes 20 minutes a day. 
That will meet the situation. They do it in Australia and in Swit- 
zerland.’ Compulsory training offers the great merit of the maxi- 
mum of preparedness at the minimum of cost. Our military authori- 
ties point out that once it were well under way the regular army could 
be reduced to a very small basis. Colonel Glenn gives a surprisingly 
low estimate of the cost. ‘If you will spend $25,000,000 the first year 
on your compulsory training proposition, and with that $25,000,000 ° 
make the purchase of what arms and equipment will be necessary, 
based on an estimate of at least 2000 stand of arms and equipment for 
each congressional district, which will cost about $14,000,000, I am 
satisfied that with the other $11,000,000 you can get all of the in- 
struction that is necessary for the first year, and I believe that the 
$25,000,000 a year will practically maintain your universal training 
system. Once inaugurate that system and the question of the ex- 
pense of your army will not be a very serious consideration.” 


Commissioner John H. Finley of New York State, summing up an 
appeal to the Regents to adopt thé program outlined by the State Mil- 
itary Commission says: 
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“The requirements of the program of physical training are largely 
within the immediate reach of all schools. Ultimately they will ope- 
rate in every school of the state. 

Pupils and teachers must benefit by the rational application of the 
plan (they can not escape profiting from it if they apply it). If our 
boys and girls are taught effective‘ health habits today, they and the 
state will profit tomorrow through a healthier and more enduring 
citizenship. 

The program of physical training will have its compensation in less 
sickness, longer lives, and greater human efficiency—and that means 
more money, as well as higher effort and nobler accomplishments.” 


In line with our editorial paragraphs in November “Education” on 
professional reading by teachers, we are informed that in the Kansas 
Normal School at Emporia twenty-two and one-half hours are given 
to solid reading each week by the students. Five-eighteenths or nearly 
one-third of each student’s time is devoted to the serious study of 
books, according to a recent survey. Three-fifths of this time is given 
to reading not required in class. Each student averages eleven and 
one-half hours a week at his text books. He spends five hours on re- 
quired reference books. Two and one-half hours are spent on books of 
his own choice, such as fiction and romance. Two and one-half hours 
a week are given to magazines. Two and one-half hours are given to 
the newspapers. 


A notable “annual report” of the president of Columbia University 
has just been published. It gives the reader a good idea of the enor- 
mous growth and the many-sided activities of the university. The 
most striking feature of the report is the statement that Columbia 
University is under-capitalized to the extent of thirty million dollars. 
President Butler shows in detail that this large amount must be added 
to the resources of the university before the trustees can adequately 
meet and solve the numerous problems of education and public service 
that are pressing upon them. The most important immediate need is 
that of going forward, in co-operation with the Presbyterian hospital, 
to carry out the plans for a medical center and for developing gradu- 
ate instruction and research in medicine and surgery on a scale un- 
equalled anywhere else in the world. For this project alone, including 
adequate endowment, the sum of $12,000,000 will be needed. The 
next great need is the project to develop industrial and engineering 
research and to articulate the work of the research laboratories with 
the requirements and interests of the nation’s industries. He points 
out that the European war has served at least one good purpose in 
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arousing our industrial managers and our public men from their in- 
difference to scientific inquiry and to scientific progress, and adds that 
what some American industries waste would support a principality 
under wiser and keener administration. To carry out the plan to co- 
ordinate the research laboratories with the leading industries of the 
country and to provide the necessary facilities for testing and experi- 
ment, it is estimated that the sum of $6,000,000 is needed. Another 
task confronting the trustees is to increase by at least $1,000 the salary 
of each professor, associate professor, and assistant professor now on 
the rolls of Columbia University. This would cost $335,000 annually, 
or the income on an endowment of about $7,000,000. 

Other needs are stated to be provision for research in law, the im- 
provement of the library, the university press, the completion of Uni- 
versity Hall, the building of the stadium planned for the Hudson river 
between 116th and 120th streets, and new buildings for the Faculty 
Club, for the new School of Business, and for the biological ‘sciences, 
as well as a new residence hall for women graduate students, who now 
number over 1,000. 


nr Ey 
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Foreign Notes 


CanapA.—The Canadian Provinces are maintaining summer schools 
which, like those of the United States, are conducted chiefly in the 
interests of teachers. These schools generally provide special courses 
in elementary agriculture and horticulture, and both the educational 
and agricultural authorities contribute to their support. In Ontario 
a summer school was conducted at the Agricultural College at Guelph 
for the summer session from July 3rd to August 4th. The courses of 
instruction for teachers of rural schools are made continuous for two 
summers, and teachers finishing the course receive certificates. The 
Department of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island, is not only the 
center of a summer school, but offers special courses for teachers in 
household science during the winter months. These classes are held 
at the Prince of Wales College. The Rural Science Training School, 
held at Truro, Nova Scotia, is affiliated with the normal and agri- 
cultural colleges. Graduates of the normal college are qualified for 
a rural science diploma in two summer sessions. During the past 
summer, two rural science schools were held in New Brunswick under 
the auspices of the departments of agriculture and education. Ar- 
rangements were made to have illustrated lectures by prominent 
workers from outside the Province, and several distinguished special- 
ists of the United States were on the program. The Western Proy- 
inces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, reported very successful 
summer schools during the last season, all of which offered diplomas 
to teachers completing the required number of sessions. 


ENGLAND.—Experiments in the special care and instruction of 
children have multiplied during the year in England. One of the 
most interesting experiments in this direction has been conducted by 
the city of Bradford, which established during the current year camp 
schools with the purpose of providing healthful relaxation and fresh air 
for the children of the highly congested centers of that industrial city. 
The benefits of the schools were not limited to the children, but they 
proved valuable to the teachers, as well as the means of temporary 
rest for the poorer mothers of the city. The equipment and general 
conduct of the schools are set forth in the following account: 

Each of the camp schools in Bradford (three in number) is com- 
posed of three tents accommodating fifty scholars each, and one large 
marquee with a seating capacity of two hundred and fifty. The sys- 
tem is especially designed for the benefit of children in the elementary 
and primary grades, and transplants an entire department from the 
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city’s schools to the camp for a week, serving in rotation 13,500 chil- 
dren yearly. In addition to the light educational work done every 
facility is offered for healthful exercise, and under the initiative and 
supervision of teachers such games as cricket, football, basketball and 
progressive baseball are actively encouraged, and there is consequently 
a rare sight of the pathetic child who does not know how to play. 

The camps are easily accessible to the city, and the children gather 
in the morning at the electric line terminus, whence they accompany 
the teachers to the suburban school. Dinner is sent out from the Educa- 
tion Committee’s cooking depot, and supplied to the children for two 
cents each. Children whose parents are unable to pay are supplied 
free. The hours of daily attendance are from nine in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, when the class is dismissed. 

During the summer vacation the tents and grounds of the camp 
schools are put to excellent use as vacation or holiday schools, wherein 
no instruction is given to the children, and class room restrictions are 
entirely removed. The object of these organized summer playgrounds 
is to lift the city’s poorer children from the sordid environment of 
narrow, dark streets and squalid houses into the fresh air of the camps 
for a week’s healthful enjoyment. Primary consideration is given to 
the claims of children whose parents are unable to take them to the 
seaside or country during the year, the final selection of the person- 
nel of the camps is, however, made from the ordinary schools of the city 
upon the teachers’ recommendations. A member of the teaching staff 
is in attendance daily to supervise the children’s play, and to organize 
their games and walks. The mid-day meal is served free of charge 
and the members of the “holiday school” return to their homes be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon. Similar vocational schools have 
been commenced at Leeds and other cities, and the movement is meet- 
ing with the approval of the municipal authorities in charge of edu- 
cational matters. 

Before the camp schools were organized, Bradford had gained an 
enviable reputation by its excellent schools for the mentally deficient, 
blind, deaf, and crippled children. Many children who had been pro- 
nounced hopelessly deaf and dumb have found speech through the 
special scientific instruction of the schools for their benefit. 


- 


A Wortp Intrerest.—The Board of Trade, England, has recently 
issued a report on measures for securing the position, after the war, 
of certain branches of British industry. The first of the specific recom- 
mendations contained in the report, referred to the part which higher 
education is expected to play in applying the lessons of the war to the 
strengthening of the industrial and commercial system of the nation. 
With reference to this subject the report says: 
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“Scientific Industrial Research and Training—(a) Larger funds 
should be placed at the disposal of the new Committee of the Privy 
Council, and also of the Board of Education, for the promotion of 
scientific and industrial research and training... . 

(b) The universities should be encouraged to maintain and extend 
research work devoted to the needs of the main industry or indus- 
tries located in their respective districts; and the manufacturers en- 
gaged in those industries should be encouraged to co-operate with the 
universities in such work either through their existing trade associa- 
tions or through associations specially formed for the purpose. Such 
associations should bring to the knowledge of the universities the diffi- 
culties and needs of the industries, and give financial and other as- 
sistance in addition to that afforded by the state. 

In the case of non-localized industries, trade associations should 
be advised to seek, in respect of centres for research, the guidance of 
the advisory council of the Committee of Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

(c) An authoritative record of consultant scientists, chemists, and 
engineers, and of persons engaged in industrial research, should be 
established and maintained by some suitable government department, 
for the use of manufacturers only. 

New ZeaLanp.—According to recent advices from New Zealand, 
the new Council of Education in that country is considering plans 
for a more thorough system of industrial science. The press of the 
Dominion has taken the subject up very enthusiastically and as a 
result of the agitation the Education Council has already arranged 
the following elective courses for the more advanced pupils in the 
public schools: (1) A genefal secondary course, with some degree 
of option: 3-5 years. (2) A vocational course in agriculture: 3 years. 
(3) A vocational course in home science (for girls): 3 years. (4) A 
vocational course in commerce: 3 years. (5) A mechanical course 
covering engineering and kindred branches. 
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Book Notices 


FUNDAMENTALS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Claude A. 
Phillips, A.M., Head of the Department of Education, and Dean of the 
Faculty, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri. 304 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. Price $1.25 per copy. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 


The subject matter of this book is a direct outgrowth of the exper- 
iences of the Department of Education in the State Normal School at 
Warrensburg, Missouri in giving courses in education to beginners. The 
volume will be found invaluable as a text for an introductory course in 
education. It is well designed for students in teachers’ training classes, 
and well adapted for teacher’s reading circles. By reading this treatise 
on education, one will receive many pedagogical helps as well and be- 
come acquainted with numerous psychological principles, all of which 
will be much appreciated by the people engaged in so serious a voca- 
tion as teaching the children in our public schools. “The State and Edu- 
cation”; “Systems of School Administration”; “The Teacher”; “School- 
room Technique”; “Instruction”; “The New Curriculum”; “School Dis- 
cipline”; “Personal Hygiene”; “Moral Training”; “Measuring the Re- 
sults of Education”; and “Teaching as a Profession” are a few of the 
topics which are discussed. “Problems for Study,” found at the end 
of each chapter is an important feature. A list of “Select Readings” on 
each chapter makes this one of the most complete books of its kind 
ever put on the market. There are two appendices, which might be 
considered as monographs. Appendix A shows and explains the plans of 
a model school building; copies of blue-prints and complete specifica- 
tions for a rural school will be of exceptional value to the students of 
education. Appendix B contains suggestion concerning sanitary re- 
quirements for our public schools.—R. R. G. 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS SCHOOL. By William McAndrew, Associate 
Superintendent, New York City Schools. Relieved by pictures made by 
school girls and boys. Paper, 76 pages. List price $.50. World Book Co. 


This is one of a series of school efficiency monographs published by 
The World Book Company. It is Mr. McAndrew’s annual report for 
1914-15 as Division Superintendent in charge of the elementary schools 
in Brooklyn. While addressed to City Superintendent William H. Max- 
well, it contains in every sentence a message not only for superinten- 
dents everywhere, but for parents, taxpayers, employers, and teachers. 
The author discusses more than thirty vital topics in the one hundred 
and ten paragraphs found in this monograph. They contain matter not 
generally found in a report and things are handled in a masterly man- 
ner. The illustrations speak volumes,—there are about thirty of them 
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and to explain what they suggest would require another book of a 
larger size than the monograph. “Knocking the Schools”; “Great 
Speed—But what have you when you get there?”; “What is a Principal 
for?”; “I never read a book on Pedagogy in my life”; “In a system of 
this size, the pupil is lost sight of”; “Should more fuel produce more 
fire?”; “Oral Complaints.” These are a few of the titles given to the 
illustrations, The clever way in which the author has placed his draw- 
ings in the book is enough to tell us that he desires by this report to 
bring about a revolution in the schools of Brooklyn. At the end one 
will find a “Summary of Recommendations” which Mr. McAndrew would 
like to have assigned to the Brooklyn division. The following are but 
five out of the twenty: Rely more on councils of principals and teachers. 
Introduce practice in mathematical computation and in spelling, writing, 
and figuring. Reverse the system of rating teachers, Encourage pu- 
pils’ patrols for keeping buildings clean. Advise principals that office 
work by them before noon should be abandoned in favor of class in- 
spection and examination, We are sure that this book will be read with 
great zest and profit by a large number of teachers and school officials. 


—R. R. G. 


THE IMPRESSIONS CALENDAR FOR 1917. Designed by Harold 
Sichel. San Francisco, California. Paul Elder and Company. 


Beautiful in design from the artistic standpoint. The color scheme 
is harmonious. It will make a most acceptable Christmas or New 
Year’s gift and will carry a worth-while message from giver to recipient 
each week throughout the year.—F. H. P. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE. A Book for boys and girls. By Stanley 
De Brath, M. Inst. C. E. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume contains a remarkably full and clear statement of the 
principal facts of science and religion which should become the posses- 
sion of every young man and woman. It is a book for mature youths 
of both sexes. Fully to comprehend some of its chapters requires a 
fairly good education. To a young person who has had a high school 
or college education the chapters will present an excellent summary 
of the principles of natural science in their bearing upon the life of 
the world. and upon human life. The problems of sex, the mystery of 
pain, the revelation of God and the mystery of the Kingdom of heaven 


are among the subjects discussed. A thoughtful, wholesome, practical 
volume.—F., H. P. 


THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Cloth, 144 
pages. Price $1.00. The Macmillan Company, 

A small book but one of great value. No finer, no more readable, no 
less prejudiced book probably has been published since the European 
War of 1914 began. By “The European Anarchy” the author means 
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the “precariously balanced system of conflicting interests” of the Euro- 
pean Powers which has produced mutual fear and mutual suspicion and 
left Europe in a chronic state of war, open or veiled. The author’s 
purpose is to set down his notes “in the hope that they may offer a 
counterpoise to some of the wilder passions that sweep over all peoples 
in time of war and threaten to prepare for Europe a future even worse 
than its past has been.” The author believes that “there will never be 
any guarantee for the public law of Europe until there is a public tri- 
bunal and a public force to see that its decisions are carried out.” And 
what is more he makes his reader believe the same thing. Mr. Dick- 
inson is an Englishman, but he is a truthful and severe critic of Eng- 
land as well as of France, Austria, Russia and Germany. He says in 
discussing the attempts at harmony just before the war broke out: 
“There could be no understanding, because there was no confidence. 
There could be no confidence because there was mutual fear. What 
was wrong? Germany? England? No. The European tradition and 
system. The real culprit was the European anarchy.” The book as a 
whole is as strong a plea and as convincing an argument as has yet 
anywhere been written for a League of Nations to enforce peace. It is 
a scholarly and powerful analysis of European conditions at the open- 
ing of the war and a fine statement of the change needed if there is to 
be durable peace for the world after the war.—J. M. G. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. Its Principles and Practice. By George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, M. A., Professor of Business English in New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, and Celia Anne 
Drew, Ph. B., Instructor in English in Julia Richman High School, City 
of New York. American Book Company. 


Here we have a strong, sensible, thoroughly practical and usable text on 
our language as it is or should be used in business affairs. The book is 
written from the business man’s standpoint; what he wants to know 
and what he wants his employees to know of English is presented with 
clearness, force and model example. The main requirements as the 
authors see them, are: An understanding of people and of the ways to 
win their favorable response; a command of the essentials of good Eng- 
lish, especially sentence structure and diction; a familiarity with the 
common business forms and usages, such as the correct make-up of a 
letter, remittances, etc.; and a general knowledge of the most impor- 
tant types of commercial transactions, such as buying, selling, and col- 
lecting, and the right methods of handling them. Under the headings of 
The Essentials of Business English, Business Forms and Usages, Busi- 
ness Correspondence, and Sales Letters and Advertising, every conceiv- 
able type of business method is treated, with a wealth of illustrative 
material, comparison and suggestion to make a book of singular value 
alike to the man now in actual business and to students in business 
schools.—M. T. P. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. By Philip Van Ness Myers. Second revised edi- 
tion. Cloth, 562 pages. Price $1.50. Ginn and Company. 


This second revised edition of Myers’ excellent text book in ancient 
history was published just recently (1916), and the revised eidtion of 
1904 is here thoroughly revised again and embodies the latest results 
of discovery and research. The book contains in addition to many new 
sections, a wholly new chapter on the Cretan and Mycenaean period. 
Excellent cuts, new illustrations and plates in colors are marked fea- 
tures of the new revised edition. It contains many foot-notes, rich in 
value, and a pronouncing vocabulary of good dimensions. The general 
bibliography preceding the index is a good one. At the end of each 
chapter will be found “Selections from the Sources,” “References (Mod- 
ern)” and “Topics for Class Reports.” For those who desire to bring 
ancient history down only to 800 A. D., this new revised edition will be 
found a very desirable one indeed, and one that will command the at- 
tention and the interest of secondary school pupils.—J. M. G. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY. By J. Ellis Barker. Cloth, 280 
pages. Price $2.50 net. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


This book should be read, reread, and then read again by every 
thoughtful American citizen. There are few books published in the 
English language or any other language that deal equally well with 
national governments. Mr. Barker is considered one of the best-in- 
formed and the best-known writers in England on all subjects connected 
with Germany. The book reveals the real causes of Germany’s strength, 
wealth, and efficiency. It is particularly valuable to those living in 
democracies as it points out in unmistakable terms the failings of De- 
mocracy, the defects of democratic organization and administration. 
The author believes that “Democracy need not, and should not, be 
synonymous with disorganization, instability, amateurishness, drift, 
muddle, waste, improvidence, and unpreparedness for war.” And he 
further believes that “The experience of the present war may cause 
Germany to become more democratic and may cause the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies to become better organized.” He makes his points and 
draws his conclusions from a large number of most important docu- 
ments, nearly all of which have not been published previously in the 
English language. He shows how “a Government can make or unmake 
the character of a nation” by maintaining the thesis that “a govern- 
ment which governs can easily form the habits and character of the 
people.” No one doubts after he has read Mr. Barker’s book through 
that “the chief cause of Germany’s strength is discipline.” All of his 
chapters are presented in a scholarly and penetrating style and the 
author speaks as one who has authority. Americans will know much 
more intelligently how to govern America if they read this book and 
give heed to the author’s advice.—J. M. G. 
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Delayed acknowledgments of books sent for review in “Education”, but 
for which we have been unable to find room. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON HACKLANDER. “Der Zuave.” Adapted 
from Ein Schloss in Den Ardennen. Edited by G. T. Ungoed, M.A., 
author of “A First German Book on the Direct Method.” Cambridge 
University Press. Price 65 cents. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 1485-1910. A history for Lower 
Forms. By John E. Morris, D. Litt. Bedford Grammar School. With 
illustrations and plans. Cambridge University Press. Price 65 cents. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW UTILITARIANISM AND OTHER EDU- 
CATIONAL ADDRESSES. By Alexander Darroch, M.A. Professor of 
Education in the University of Edinburgh. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 
$1.20 net. 


THE GRANTA SHAKESPEARE. “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” etc. Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
glossary, by J. H. Lobban, M.A. Pott 8 vo. Cambridge University Press, 
Price 15 cents each. 


MERRILL’S STORY BOOKS. “Jan and Betje.” A story of two Dutch 
children. By Mary Emery Hall. Illustrated, cloth, 122 pages. Charles 
E. Merrill Co. Price 30 cents. 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS. “Cranford.” With an introduction 
and notes by Miss Helen E. Davis, Rye, N. Y. 300 pages, cloth. Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Price $.40. 


PAULINE’S FIRST READING BOOK ABOUT TOM AND JANE AND 
THEIR NAUGHTY FRIEND. By Lady Bell. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Price $.60. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS. “Macaulay’s Speeches on Copy- 
right.” “Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union.” Together with abridg- 
ments of the Parliamentary Debates of 1841 and 1842 on Copyright, and 
Extracts from Douglas’s Columbus Speech. Edited by Charles Robert 
Gaston, Ph. D. of Richmond Hill High School and Columbia University, 
New York City. Ginn & Company. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Selected “Idylls of the King.” 
The Coming of Arthur. The Holy Grail. The Passing of Arthur. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Franklin T. Baker, A.M., Professor of 
English in Teachers College, Columbia University. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price $.25. 





